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POLITICAL EMANCIPATION. 


HE complete reconstruction of the gov- 
ernment of South Carolina, by the 
simple order of the President to with- 

draw the United States soldiers from 
Columbia, has been followed in Louisiana 
by asimilar revolution. The Packard Legis- 
lature, seeing that further resistance to the 
Nicholls’ Government would be altogether 
useless, has wisely given up; and although 
the Republican leader has stoutly held out 
and done his best to keep himself in power, 
the logic of events has been too much for 
him, and political power has passed into 
the hands of the white peeple of Louisiana, 
as well as in all the other of the former 
slave States. For this result the South 
must hold herself under obligation to Presi- 
dent Hayes, and to him only. It could not 
have been peaceably accomplished by a 
Democratic President, nor could it have 
been done by Congressional action. It was 
the sole act of the President, who, happily, 
was left free by Congress to exercise his 
constitutional power, and to fulfill the 
obligations which he had made binding 
upon himself by his letter of acceptance 
when he was nominated, as well as by his 
inaugural speech when he was sworn into 
office. It was a complete exercise of the 
one man power, and the President seems to 
have been influenced by the same exalted 
motives which inspired President Lincoln 
at Gettysburg, when he uttered his memo- 
rable words: ‘‘ With malice towards none, 
with charity for all, with firmness in the 
right as God gives us to see the right, let 
us finish the work we are in, to bind up the 
nation’s wounds —to do all which may 
achieve and cherish a just and a last- 
ing peace among ourselves and with all 
nations.” In this spirit President Hayes 
has proceeded, and the whole people, with 
but few exceptions, have approved his 
course. It remains to be scen with what 
wisdom and discretion the South, after a 
fruitless struggle of twelve years, will 
avail herself of her opportunity. It is to be 
hoped that nothing will happen to make 
either the President or the pe»ple repent of 
the course that has given full power to the 
former slave States to govern themselves 
in their own way, and to shape their laws 
to their own necessities. 

The one important principle that has 
been clearly established by the President's 
treatment of the South is that suffrage must 
rest on some other foundation than that of 
manhood. Before a man can be a voter he 
must be something else. The right of suf- 
frage is a legal and not a natural right, and 
if the intelligent people of the South wish 
to retain their political privileges they must 
proceed at once to place the right of suf- 
frage within such limitations as to secure 
the powers of government to the intelligent 
part of the population who have something 
at stake in the community. They cannot 
make any discriminations on the score of; 
race or color, but they can require a pro- 
perty qualification in their voters, which 
will serve a better purpose. The delusion 
of universal suffrage in communities which 
have to brave the burden of a degraded 
population, has been the main cause of the 
troubles in the South, and the North has 
not been far from disasters flowing from 
the same source. The legislation of the 
State of New York is now engaged in the 
discussion of this very subject. It has 
been discovered that the tremendous bur- 
den of taxation which has been imposed 
upon the commercial metropolis is the 
direct result of universal! suffrage, and to 
counteract this influence, and save the city 
from utter ruin and bankruptcy, it has been 
proposed to so change the law that no one 
shall be permitted to vote for the officials 
who impose the taxes but the taxpayers 
themselves. This recommendation pro- 


eceds from the committee appointed by 
Governor Tilden to investigate the abuses 
of our Municipal Government, and to pro- 
pose some remedy for the evils, under which 





the citizens have so long suffered. The 


remedy proposed is simply a property quali- 
fication, which ought to be made general in 
its application, but is only to be special. 
Knowing that a general application could 
not be adopted, the Commissioners merely 
recommended a partial change of the pre- 
sent law, so as to give the property owners 
and their tenants only the privilege of 
choozing the men who should have the 
power of taxing them. The principle is so 
just that it is difficult to conceive of its 
being opposed; but still it has been most 
virulently opposed by sentimental poli- 
ticians on the ground of its being a curtail- 
ment of popular rights. 

The South has hitherto attempted to 
drive away the ignorant blacks from the 
polls by foree, or by various means of in- 
timidation, and so furnished the President 
with an excuse for his sending Government 
troops to interfere with the State election. 
But the better way with the South, now that 
it has the power to enact its own laws, is to 
so amend its right of suffrage that none 
shall be allowed to exercise it but those 
who have a vested interest in the State. 
Of course it would deprive a large number 
of the white population of the right of 
suffrage, but it would give them an ad- 
ditional reason for becoming men of sub- 
stance and worthy citizens. The effect 
upon the blacks of such a stimulus to 
their ambition would be infinitely greater 
than the ‘‘ blessings” of a privilege which 
could be enjoyed by the indolent and im- 
provident as well as by the industrious and 
intelligent part of the population. 

President Hayes has now put the South- 
ern States in a position where they must 
justify their claim to the right of self- 
government. They are more independent 
now than they were, even before the re- 
bellion, for then the anomalies of their 
slave laws brought them in continual 
conflict with the other States, and ren- 
dered the interference of the Federal Gov- 
ernment constantly necessary. They are 
now free to act for themselves, and it will 
be a great satisfaction to all parties at the 
North if they act in such a manner as to 
confirm the confidence which their friends 
have always felt in their sense of justice. 
What the future political complexion of the 
South will be it is not worth while to pro- 
phesy, but itis scarcely probable that it will 
long continue as it is now, solidly opposed 
to the Administration that has released it 
from its disabilities and reinstated it in the 
control of its own destiny. The South has 
now no separate interests, and there is no 
reason why it should not be broken up into 
the same political divisions on local and 
national questions asare the other sections 
of the Union. Properly speaking there is no 


South, except South Carolina, nor any other | 


Northern State besides North Carolina, 
and it will do much towards an obliteration 
of the old distinction if we cease altogether 
from speaking of the South from geogra- 
phical lines, as we do when we speak of the 
West, or of the East. 


AUSTRALASIA AND CALIFORNIA, 


N the 15th of April the emigration from 
the United States to the South Sea 
colonies of Great Britain, which we re- 
cently noticed with regret, was again ex- 
emplified. The ship Annie II. Smith then 
left her anchorage off Governor’s Island, in 
New York harbor and carried away three 
hundred and sixty-nine men, women and 
children, who will seek homes in South 
Australia, West Australia, New South 
Wales, Victoria, Queensland, Tasmania 
and New Zealand. The British Govern- 
ment is strenuously encouraging this extra- 
ordinary diversion of the tide of emigra- 
tion. At present it is only an experiment, 
but, according to the San Francisco Chronicle, 
the experiment will ere long ripen into a 
successful reality, unless something is 
speedily done to stimulate the settlement 
of our own unoccupied territory. 

Accounts of the urgent demand for labor 
in those British colonies in the South Sea, 
of their advantages of soil and climate, 
and of their remarkable productivity, are 
tempting enough. In 1873 New Zealand 
produced $10,000,000 in gold dust, and her 
whole production of gold since its dis- 
covery there has been $160,000,000. Con- 
trasting New Zealand with California, the 
Chronicle says: ‘‘ Theisland of New Zealand, 
being one-fourth less in area than Cali- 
fornia, and having less than half our popu- 
lation, contained and had abundant pas- 
turage in 1875 for 12,000,000 sheep, the 
wool-clip selling that year for $16,000,000. 
For the same year the whole clip of Cali- 
fornia did not bring $6,000,000.” The pre- 
vious year, 1874, the seven colonies owned 
59,000,000 sheep, and exported wool to 
the amount of $80,000,000. In 1875 they 
exported domestic products to the amount 
of $215,000,000. 

On the other hand, what is more marvel- 
ous and attractive than the familiar story 
of the discovery by Marshall of grains of 
gold in Sutter's mill-race, at Cullooma, on 
February 2d, 1848—the very day on which 
the treaty that clused the Mexican war and 
gave us California was signed in the city of 





Mexico—of the immediate unprecedented 
rush of immigration to California from all 
quarters of the globe, and of the prodigious 
development of mineral, agricultural, in- 
dustrial and commercial wealth of the Sun- 
set Land? It is a shame that both Marshall 
and Sutter were ungratefully treated after 
having enriched, by their discovery of gold, 
the nation and the world. The statisties 
of the enormous production of gold, quick- 
silver, copper, iron, coal and petroleum in 
California are universally known, But Dr. 
Sanders, a Swede, who had resided in 
Mexico, and who was sent by the Duke of 
Bedford to explore California, was right, 
after all, in telling Captain Sutter, although 
evidences of gold had been found by him 
in the Butte Mountains, ‘‘I weuld not 
advise you to search for it; your mine is 
in the soil.” It has been truly asserted 
that we have no other State or section 
which has so great a variety of soil and 
climate as California, and no State which 
can yield such a variety of products. ‘‘ The 
soil and climate are such that the same 
amount of labor will yield more than any- 
where else, and of a quality unsurpassed.” 
California wheat is excellent, containing 
a greater amount of gluten than any other 
in the world. Barley and hay are crops 
yearly increasing in importance. The root 
crops attain a greater size and are better 
than any elsewhere. Large portions of the 
country which are unfit for the plow are 
unsurpassed for grazing, and stock-raising 
is on a grand scale. The forest trees are 
famous for size and height. Fruits of 
almost every kind are raised in perfec- 
tion. Grape-culture has rapidly been 
carried to such a point as to justify 
the boast of Californians that their State 
promises to become the vineyard of the 
world. But the richest crop of any coun- 
try is the children which it produces; and, 
while the children born in California are 
noted for their fine physical development, 
both the Federal and the State Govern- 
ments have made the most liberal provi- 
sion for schools and public education that 
shall insure their best mental and moral 
training. When the murderous inhumanity 
of ‘‘thoodlums” of lesser and larger growth 
shall be exorcised, and the difficult problem 
of Chinese immigration shall be solved, 
when irrigation shall defy drought, and 
reckless speculation shall give way to 
steady industry, and just legislative reme- 
dies shall be devised against the evil con- 
sequences of old Spanish-Mexican grants 
and of uncertain titles, ‘‘hard times” will 
cease in San Francisco. The fine harbor of 
that city, as the late Mr. Dunbar said, years 
ago, ‘‘is admirably located to command 
the commerce of the North Pacific coast, 
and to open a trade of unlimited extent 
with the islands of the Pacific and with the 
Asiatic shores.” Prosperity will yet he 
permanently restored on the Pacific slope. 
We shall no more read lively descriptions 
of railroad conductors overwhelmed by 
swarms of stowaway tramps on every east- 
ward bound train. The two ‘‘four-in-hands” 
lately sent by a firm of New York coaeh- 
builders to California, one to ex-Senator 
Latham,and another to Mr.J.C.Flood,one of 
the bonanza mine owners, will be precursors 
of a coaching-club, the latest modern expo- 
nent of metropolitan wealth. And emi- 
grants of a desirable kind, from the East 
and from Europe, will again flock towards 
the golden gate, instead of straying off to 
Australia. 








INDIAN ROMANCE AND REALITY. 


[R= telegraph tells us that the Indians 

are coming in by hundreds, and sur- 
rendering themselves to the United States 
troops on the frontier. In delivering up 
their arms and giving allegiance to the 
Government, they conduct themselves after 
the style approved iri romance, and keep 
up their show of dignity to the last. The 
warriors charge upon the agency from sev- 
eral directions, emitting hideous war-whoops 
and firing their pieces in the air; then 
they wheel slowly up to the point stipu- 
lated and Jay their guns down as a token 
of surrender. With a shake of the hand 
they are then allowed to retire to their 
smoky huts, and indulge in the unwonted 
luxuries of hard tack and sugar. Seen from 
this light they are simple children of the 
forest; but when the red smoke of battle is 
upon them they are so many infuriated 
savages, drunken with the breath of blood, 
and delighting in torture and death, 

Such pacification as has been accom- 
plished in the northwestern frontier is the 
result of missionary work that the renowned 
chief, Spotted Tail, has been doing for the 
past three months among the hostiles. Of 
his own accord, he started out to induce 
the apparently irreconcilable bands of Sioux 
to give up their thirst for gore, and make 
peace with the Government. He has done 
his work well,and there is no reason todoubt 
his patriotism or dispute the orthodoxy of 
his missionary creed. It was not expected 
that anything short of exterminating the 
leaders would induce the warlike Sioux to 
surrender their fancied prerogative as 





pirates of the prairies. They have always 
been bitterly hostile to the white man, and 








it was popularly supposed that they were 
untamable. Yet Spotted Tail went out 
among them alone, and, by dint of argy. 
ment and eloquence peculiar to the rod 
man, induced them to forgo their cus. 
tomary annual harvest of scalps, and appear 
among the haunts of civilization. They 
have come in and surrendered themselves, 
and the next question is, how Jong they wil] 
be content to keep the peace? Past expe. 
rience teaches us to be wary where 
the wandering Ishmaelites of tho Far 
West are concerned, They have little at 
stake. Their land is already confiscated 
by the powers that be. Their homes are 
shifting as the leaves of the forest, and 
their wealth consists in very portable pro. 
perty. Thus there is no hold upon then, 
except in terrorism, when they see fit to 
break their promises and pledges. In the 
present case, they no doubt are out of am- 
munition, theirsupplies are exhausted, beef 
is scarce and beans are not to be had, and 
there would scem to be nothing better that 
they could do than to make the best of a bad 
bargain, and anticipate capture during the 
coming Summer. It may seem ungenerous 
to doubt that these guileless savages may 
not fulfill their promises to become good 
Indians, but we prefer to await the sequel. 
Possibly the Sioux may learn to plow, and 
may hereafter get himself up as a present- 
able granger, but that period does not 
seem to human ken to be any nearer than 
the apocryphal time when the wolf will lie 
down with the lamb. It is not easy for 
any of human kind to change their nature, 
and the red warrior is most at home when 
mounted on one of his wild ponies, sweep- 
ing over the land, seeking victims for his 
rifle. Those who have gone among thom 
as religious teachers insist that they can 
be tamed; but it is on record that some of 
the converts have notoriously elapsed at 
times, and that decorous church-deacons 
have slipped out of their broadcloth and 
donned the breech-clout on slight provoca- 
tion. Certain it is that the taming process 
requires much time and infinite patience. 
The best hope of raising them up to civili- 
zation lies through the children and their 
mothers. If the young Sioux can be taken 
from the mother’s arms, he may be made a 
reputable citizen, but there is little hope 
for the aged chief whose belt is filled with 
scalps. 

As yet there has no specific for our fron- 
tier evils been discovered. Civilians have 
tried their hands and made an utter failure, 
and army men have only met with partial 
success. Perhaps it would have been wiser 
if the suggestions of old frontiersman had 
been heeded, and an effort had been made to 
utilize the surplus energies of the savage. 
Naturally he is a good soldier, with a keen 
eye, shrewd judgment and indomitable 
courage. All these are admirable qualities 
in a subordinate, and he has the added 
virtue of being trained to yield implicit 
obedience to his chiefs. More than once 
it has been suggested that the Government 
could better afford to employ these good 
qualities in its service than to be compelled 
to battle against them. If two or three 
thousand of the warlike Sioux were enlisted 
as policemen of the Plains, and given, under 
proper oversight, the charge of keeping the 
public peace inviolate, there might reason- 
ably be expected that an end would be put 
to burder warfare. The Indian seldom 
fails in his allegiance. That fact has been 
abundantly tested in our wars with Eng- 
land. If he can once be convinced that it 
is his interest, as well as his duty, to enter 
the service of the United States, he will 
give a good account of himself as a patri- 
otic subordinate. He would bea cheap, re- 
liable, useful soldier, and the Government 
would never be put to the expense of 
hunting up deserters of his color. Here 
seems to be the most feasible plan of ac- 
complishing two desirable objects at one 
and the same time—of preserving peace on 
the border and finding a suitable occupa- 
tion for the more intractable of the Indians. 
As a matter of economy, it will pay. The 
Indian of the present generation cannot 
dig, and, while he is not ashamed to beg, 
it is rather a costly experiment to receive 
him with open arms as a pauper. If pos- 
sible, he should be utilized for the public 
good. The red man of romance has had 
his day, and now he must come down to 
reality. 








THE UNITED STATES AND THE 
FRENCH EXPOSITION. 


te may fairly be conceded that if there be 
any one people more than another upon 
whom it is incumbent to make a full repre- 
sentation at the French Exposition of 1878, 
it is the people of the United States. It is 
certainly due to the nations of Europe—so 
largely and so handsomely present at Phila- 
delphia in 1876—that in the case of the 
next sirailar occasion on their own soil, we 
should liberally return the compliment. It 
is a matter of justice only to our own manu- 
facturers, artisans and artists, that their 
work, which bore so estimably the competi- 
tion at the Centennial, should have the 





| opportunity of display before the more 


comprehensive mart of the nations at Paris. 
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Finally, we owe it to the French Government 
and the French nation, who so elegantly 
and so completely responded to our invita- 
tion, that their festival of invention and 
construction should be in no wise slighted 
or ill-considered at our hands. 

A chief and important result of the Cen- 
tennial Exhibition has been to open up 
new, and, in many cases, unexpected, mar- 
kets for our wares. From St. Petersburg 
to Naples, from Marseilles to the Danube, 
American manufactures have been made 
known toa degree which could have been ac- 
complished in no other way; while even so 
far East as China, and so far South as 
Australia, new fields for the advantage of 
American skill, ingenuity, and enterprise, 
have been afforded through the medium of 
the great mercantile exchange at Fair- 
mount. Now, to foster and encourage to 
more and more successful and valuable re- 
sults this fresh opportunity, it specially 
needs that we should avail ourselves of the 
important occasion which will present itself 
in Paris next year. And this, too, not 
alone for selfish reasons. Competition 
stimulates industry, and suggests new con- 
ceptions to invention. It is true that 
American watches antagonize at present 
the old Swiss manufacture, and this, at 
present, also, to the detriment of the latter. 
It is also true that the silks of Paterson are 
crowding at least the minor qualities of 
those of Lyons. But watches and silks 
alike must be benefited in the end in the 
measure of their quality, on the principle 
of the ‘‘survival of tho fittest,” by an an- 
tagonism which necessitates improvement 
in structure and material. 

That we should be fitly represented at 
Paris in 1878 is, then, altogether a foregone 
conclusion. It remains only to consider 
ways and means. The right to accept the 
invitation of France has been held to rest 
with Congress, yet there is not wanting 
precedent to show that this exists in the 
President himself. And this is, after all, 
only a minor difficulty. There need be no 
doubt that in the event of this latter accept- 
ance as a formality, the pressure of busi- 
ness interests involved, and a gencral 
expression of public opinion through the 
press, would-be a sufficient influence to as- 
sure the agreement of Congress in such an 
act, and the appropriation of such a sum as 
would be needed. Then for transportation 
there could properly be utilized certain of 
our war-vessels which are seldom better 
employed, and the enterprising manufac- 
turers of the courtry would see to the rest. 
There remains, then, only the appointment 
of suitable officials to supervise and direct 
the undertaking both at home and abroad. 

Here would come into practical use our 
experience of success at Philadelphia, and 
our experience of disaster at Vienna. In 
the former case we have a class of gentle- 
men educated to the skill necessary for the 
proper carrying out of the object desired in 
a manner wholly dignified, honorable, and 
creditable to the country ; while even in the 
latter it is our pleasure to record the fact 
that there are names remembered by.the 
American people as those of men who re- 
trieved the disaster by preserving it from 
absolute disgrace. 

Certainly we stand in much better case 
to-day, in all respects, than ever before, to 
furnish an exhibition in 1878, which, if it 
do not supersede that of 1876 in the estima- 
tion of a world of critics, shall, at least, 
fitly supplement the latter as a worthy dis- 
play of new resource and added achieve- 
ment, manifested by skilled capacity, and 
directed by apt and now experienced intelli- 
gence, with a just regard to the needs and 
claims of a great, industrious, and enter- 
prising people. 


THE AMERICAN PAPER MANU- 
FACTURE. 


NCOURAGED by the superiority of our 
display at the Centennial Exhibition, a 
systematic effort is making to create a mar- 
ket for American paper and papor-making 
machinery in foreign countries, and there 
are already encouraging signs of success. 
Offers have been received from foreign com- 
mission houses to undertake the introduc- 
tion of paper from the United States into 
European markets, and it is well known that 
some of our best mills are already engaged 
in filling foreign orders. Besides the mills 
which have made private contracts for the 
delivery of their goods in Europe, a com- 
bination of manufacturers, representing 
about fifty tons a day, have agreed to 
sell to a single firm of New York, for 
export, two or three days’ production each 
year, at about a third less than the regular 
price, and the firm is to have the manage- 
ment of the whole scheme, pay all ex- 
penses, and incur all losses. The combi- 
nation is willing to make a small temporary 
sacrifice, in the belief that the success of 
the experimert will be secured in the end, 
and a profitable market thus created. Al- 
ready considerable alarm has been aroused 
among foreign manufacturers, and numer- 
ous letters are pouring in from them from 
all sides making inquiries about American 
paper, its cost and methods of manufacture ; 
and great numbers. of single sheets of all 





varieties have been sent abroad as speci- 
mens of the work that can be done here. 
Our own dealers have also discovered that 
it is not necessary to import so largely as 
formerly, so that if the export scheme falls 
short of establishing a large foreign mar- 
ket for paper, it is very likely to put a stop 
to further importation. It may be neces- 
sary to humor the whim and fashion of 
purchasers, and continue to furnish them 
‘*French” and ‘‘ English” paper, but all 
of it will be of domestic manufacture and 
of a better quality than the imported article. 
Importation reached its maximum in 1867, 
when the value of the best quality of paper 
brought to the country was one million 
dollars. In 1872 the importation of this 
line of goods sunk to $224,698, and in 1876 
to the extraordinarily low value of $8,994. 
The imports amounted in 1873 to $163,252, 
and in 1874 to $56,883. On the other 
hand the exports of paper and stationery 
amounted in 1878 to the value of $610,538, 
in 1874 to $762,740, in 1875 to $677,631, in 
1876 to $893,785. Thus it will be seen 
that our exports last year were $893,785, 
while our imports were only $8,994. From 
Dr. Edward Young’s tables of the commerce 
of the United States of 1876 we gather 
other important facts in reference to the 
paper trade. It appears from these tables 
that while the value of raw materials im- 
ported in 1872 was $6,034,393, the same 
class of goods in 1876 amounted to 
$3,711,953. The import of printing paper 
in 1872 was of the value of $440,229, and 
in 1876 only $410. If we should follow 
out the same line of inquiry in reference to 
printers’ inks and printing paper we shall 
find that both of these manufactures are 
also fast finding a market in foreign coun- 
tries. The falling off in the importation of 
raw material is probably partly due to the 
great increase in our population, from which 
can now be derived a much larger quantity 
of waste material than formerly, and also 
to the introduction of new vegetable fibres 
in paper manufacture. 





‘ NOTES AND COMMENTS, 


A Day’s Worx.—The eight-hour question has 
been revived in Washington. The Supreme Court 
having decided that the law declaring eight hours 
a day’s work for the Government workmen is 
merely a direction by the Government to its agents 
and not a contract with laborers, the Secretary of 
the Treasury will issue an order announcing this 
dec’sion, and directing its officers not to pay here- 
after ten hours’ wages for eight hours’ labor. The 
order given by President Grant that eight hours 
shall constitute a day’s work for all Government 
workmen will be revoked, and no additional pay 
will be allowed those who work longer than eight 
hours. A delegation of workers from the new de- 
partment building called upon the President to 
protest against being compelled to work ten hours 
a day. 

Sournern Mart Service.—There seems to be a 
prospect of some of the anti-rebellion mail-contract- 
ors receiving the long-deferred payment for their 
services. Under the recent construction put upon 
the Act of the last Congress in relation to the pay- 
ment for carrying the mails in the States lately in 
rebellion, which limited the time to when the States 
‘“‘engeged in war against the United States,’’ the 
Sixth Auditor has commenced the sending out of 
circulars, notifying claimants to present their claims. 
Circulars will be sent to all contractors in those 
States, just prior to the rebellion, under the ruling 
of the Secretary of the Treasury. No payment can 
be made until the accounts are all adjusted, when, 
if the amount allowed exceeds the amount appro- 
priated—namely, $375,000—that sum will be divided 
pro rata among the claimants, leaving the balance 
to be settled by future legislation. 


Tue District oF CoLumsra Manrsuau.—The op- 
position papers have lately been denouncing Presi- 
dent Hayes for making an invidious distinction 
against colored people by declining to use Fred 
Douglass’s services as master of ceremonies at the 
White House receptions. As a matter of fact, 
these cavilers have neither custom nor history to 
support them. During the Administration of Pre- 
sident Buchanan the Commissioner of Public Build- 
ings and Grounds acted as the master of ceremonies 
at the Executive Mansion, conducting the introduc- 
tions, etc., on public occasions and having a general 
supervision of affairs. In the succeeding Adminis- 
trations the Marshal of the District performed those 
dut‘es, but now the Marshal has been superseded 
by the Commissioner of Public Buildings and 
Grounds. Colonel Casey, who succeeds General 
Babcock as Commissioner, will, therefore, in future 
attend to the above-named duties at the Executive 
Mansion. 

Tax New York Custom House.—Secretary Sher- 
man’s appointment of three merchants as a Com- 
mission of Investigation into Custom House affairs 
is indicative of a new departure eminently satisfac- 
tory to the city and nation. It would also seem to 
foreshadow a change in the three or four principal 
offices. In one of these, the Surveyor’s, the incum- 
bent’s commission expired March 19th, and a suc- 
cessor will doubtless soon be appointed. It is to 
be hoped that in this the President will give evi- 
dence of his sincerity in practical civil service 
reform by appointing the right man for the place. 
What is wanted in such positions is new men un- 
contaminated by the uses and abuses of the old 
régime, free from hampering political affiliations, 
instead of professional politicians, or lawyers, or 
“statesmen’’ from the interior counties of the 
State. It is desirable that local officials should be 
young, active men of integrity, brought up in the 
city, acquainted by commercial education with 
the requirements of our commerce, and, through 


familiarity with our shipping interests, cognizant of 
the customary wrong-doivgs of Custom House sub- 
ordinates, and capable of preventing their continu- 
ance. Itis to be huped that President Hayes and 
Secretary Sherman will make such appointments, 
and there is no doubt that this would be advised 
by Mr. Evarts, both as Premier and as the great 
representative of this metropolis. 


Tue Eastern War CLoup.—The Czar of Russia 
seems to be so possessed with the determination of 
using his enormous military force for the protection 
of Christians in Turkey, and the Ottoman Govern- 
ment is evidently so determined not to submit to 
foreign interference that it appears impossible for 
war to be much longer deferred. The feeling in 
Russia has been placed in explicit language, in a 
declaration which has been published, to the eflect 
that Russia will at once occupy Bulgaria and hold 
the province as a material guarantee for the execu- 
tion of the reforms; that she will invite other 
European Powers to take part in the occupation ; 
and, finally, that she disclaims any intention to ac- 
quire territory permanently. Prince Charles of 
Roumania has received a copy of a Russian mani- 
festo which contains the following declaration : 
‘« Whereas every endeavor by the Emperor of Russia 
to preserve peace has failed, owing to the stubborn- 
ness of the Porte, while the condition of the Chris- 
tians in the East is unimproved, their lives and prop- 
erty being menaced ; therefore, His Majesty, in the 
name of humanity and in the full consciousness of 
his sovereign duties as the natural protector of the 
Sclavonian natiofis in the East, has been compelled 
to resolve on obtaining by force of arms such guar- 
antees for his distressed fellow-believers on Turkish 
soil as appear absolutely necessary for securing 
their future welfare.”’ The document proceeds to 
state that this armed intervention is not meant for 
the purpose of conquest, and will end after securing 
the above-mentioned results. 


WITuDRAWING THE Troors.—The following com- 
munication was sent, April 20th, by the President 
to Secretary of War McCrary, relative to the with- 
drawal of troops from New Orleans, which step 
was ordered by the latter to be executed on the 
24th, at noon. ‘‘Sir: Prior to my entering upon 
the duties of the Presidency there had been sta- 
tioned, by order of my predecessor in the imme- 
diate vicinity of the building used as a State House, 
in New Orleans, Louisiana, and known as Me- 
chanics Institute, a detachment of United States 
infantry. Finding them in that place, I have 
thought proper to delay a decision of the question 
of their removal until I could determine whether 
the condition of affairs is now such as to either 
require or justify continued military intervention of 
the National Government in the affairs of the State. 
In my opinion there does not now existin Louisiana 
such domestic violence as is contemplated by the 
Constitution as the ground upon which the military 
power of the National Government may be invoked 
for the defense of the State. The disputes which 
exist as to the right of certain claimants to the 
Chief Executive Office of that State are to be settled 
and determined not by the Executive of the United 
States, but by such orderly and peaceable methods 
as may be provided by the Constitution and the 
laws of the State. Having the assurance that no 
resort to violence is contemplated, but, on the con- 
trary, the disputes in question are to be settled by 
peaceful methods under and in accordance with 
the law, I deem it proper to take action in accord- 
ance with the principles announced when [ entered 
upon the duties of the Presidency. You are, there- 
fore, directed to see that the proper orders are 
issued for the removal of said troops at an early 
date from their present position to such regular 
barracks in the vicinity as may be selected for their 
occupation.”’ 

Tue LovistaNa Commission.—The labors of the 
Commission are over, and the members will return. 
A discussion ot the events in Lousiana have occu- 
pied the greater portion of the Cabinet’s attention 
during the past week. The members of the Com- 
mission still in New Orleans communicated to the 
President on April 19th the fact, already made 
known by private dispatches, that the Nicholls 
Legislature had at last obtained an undoubted 
quorum in both houses, not only of members who 
were declared elected by the Returning Board, 
but also of those who received popular majorities 
on the face of the parish returns. This was con- 
sidered by the President and his Cabinet as remov- 
ing the last obstacle to a speedy withdrawal of the 
troops, especially since the assurances given in 
Governor Nicholls’s letter and the resolutions 
passed by both branches of the Legislature which 
sustains him were of a perfectly satisfactory charac- 
ter. The Administration has at no time assumed 
that it was its duty or privilege to settle the dis- 
pute between the contending parties in Louisiana ; 
the visit of the Commission to New Orleans prior 
to the withdrawal of the troops was for the pur- 
pose of aiding both parties by such advice as the 
Commission might give, rather than to secure a 
state of affairs under which withdrawal of the troops 
would be warranted. The actual termination of 
the military support of the Packard government 
was not, in fact, contingent upon any compromise 
or arrang t. The President has declared it to 
be his intention to remove the troops in any event, 
though all his efforts to induce the two governments 
to fuse in some one of their departments had failed. 
The object of the Commission’s visit was, there- 
fore, more to assist the people of Louisiana to place 
their affairs in such a condition that a settlement 
would be easy after the withdrawal of the troops, 
than for the Commission itself to make any such 
settlement. 

Tae Tweep Rumors.--The community was con- 
siderably excited recently over simultaneous publi- 
cations in all the morning newspapers of a circum- 
stantial narrative of W. M. Tweed’s escape from the 
custody of the sheriff and his trip to Cuba and 
Spain. A few days ago a fresh excitement was 
created by the appearance in print of what pur- 
ported to be a final confession of t''e ¢x-** Boss,”’ in 
which several prominent persons were named as 








implicated in his municipal villainies. Buth docu- 


ments, however, turn out to be wholesale fictions. 
The story of the escape was concocted by a news- 
paper romancer for the purpose, as he now acknow- 
ledges, of creating sympathy for its hero. Ramors 
have been prevalent for some time past that 
Tweed was soon to be liberated, on condition of 
revealing the names of his accomplices, and making 
as full a restitution of his stolen plunder as is now 
in his power. There are many well-informed per- 
sons, however, who believe that Tweed is still 
secretly protected by his old associates; that he 
and they are only playing with the public, and 
that his so-called confessions amount to nothing 
more than a threat, intended to incite those who 
fear a real and truthful confession to protect him 
and procure his liberation. If there were a sincere 
desire to give the public facts regarding Tweed, 
it is asked, Why has his diary been kept secret? 
If those who are prosecuting Tweed were in ear- 
nest; if secret and powerful influences were not at 
work in New York to shield him and secure his re- 
lease without a frank confession, some ask, How is 
it that the truth, even in comparatively unimport- 
ant matters, is so carefully concealed? In fact, 
there is here an increasing suspicion that Tweed’s 
secrets are too important, and that their revelations 
would compromise too many persons to allow of 
his being pressed to the wall, and that, therefore, 
he will be allowed to make partial confession, and 
to attack innocent or uninfluential men, and to get 
off without any effectual or thorough revelations. 


NEWS OF THE WEEK. 


Domestic. 


A rormaL State dinner was given the Russian 
Grand Dukes in the White House on April 19th. 


A arcs number of hostile Indians were brought 
to the Agency by Spotted Tail, and surrendered to Gen. 
eral Crook. 

Sgecretary SueyMan reports that, if Congress 
does not impede him, he will be able to resume specie 
payments by January Ist, 1879. 


Hon. Joun A. Kasson, of Iowa, accepted the 
Spanish Mission, and George A. Schneider, of Chicago, 
was appointed Minister to Switzerland. 


One hundred Catholic pilgrims, representing the 
United States and Canada, sailed from New York on April 
21st to take part in the forthcoming Papal jubilee. 


Tue National Academy of Sciences held its 
annual session in Washington, D. C. Its members were 
invited tothe White House and were received by the Pre- 
sident. 

Severna hundred clerks were dismissed from 
the Department Service of the Government in accord- 
ance with the new civil service scheme and the desire 
to retrench. 

Cotonet A. K. McCuure, of the Philadelphia 
Times, was attacked on the street by Nat. McKay, 
whom McClure had charged with fraud in connection 
with naval contracts, 


Mayor Exy nominated Isaac H. Bailey, now a 
Commissioner of Charities and Correction, for a Police 
Commissioner, and the Aldermen refused to confirm him 
on the ground that he was a Republican, 


Jupce Bituines, in the case of Mrs. Myra 
Clark Gaines vs. the City of New Orleans, sustained the 
claims of the pertinacious plaintiff, and recognized the 
probate of the will of Daniel Clark of 1813. 


Governor Hampton called upon the various 
Chamberlain officials throughout South Carolina to va- 
cate their offices to his appointees. The demand will 
be resisted pending the decision of the Superior Court. 


Tue locomotive engineers on the Philadelphia 
and Reading Railroad went on a strike; but little in- 
convenience to the road resulted, as ample preparations 
had been made to meet the cmergency. 


Fuivcrvations of gold in New York last week : 
Monday, 107 @ 10734; Tuesday, 10754 @107% ; Wed- 
nesday, 10634 @ 106%; Thursday, 1063; @ 1064, ; 
Friday, 1063 @ 10634; Saturday, 107. 


InTENsE excitement was created throughout 
New York State by the publication of alleged extracts 
from a confession of Tweed, supposed to have been 
handed to the Attorney-General by the prisoner’s coun- 
sel, as a basis for his release, 


Reso.vutions guaranteeing education and equal 
rights and approving the President’s policy were adopted 
in the Nicholls Senate. The Commission completed its 
work on April 19th, informed the President of the exist. 
ence of a legislature with an undisputed quorum, and, 
upon the reception of the report, the President ordered 
the evacuation of the State House by the Government 
troops. Gevernor Nicholls is firmly established; Pack- 
ard seems inclined to make trouble, 


Foreign. 


Tue foundation of the Shakespearean memorial 
was laid at Stratford-on-Avon, on April 23d, 


Ilergzarren sales of gold at the Treasury in 
Havana will be at prices fixed by a special Government 
committee. 

Greece is preparing, in case of war, to incite 
insurrection In the Greek provinces of Turkey, and on 
the island of Crete. 


Ir was determined by the Italian Cabinet to 
dissolve all Republican and Internationalist associations 
throughout the kingdom. 


Aut the States in Central America were re. 
ported at peace, while the war in Colombia still drags, 
without any prospect of termination. 


Ir is the firm determination of France to observe 
the most rigorous neutrality on the Eastern question 
The best of relations are said to exist between France 
and Germany and France and Italy. 


Urwaxps of 50,000 people took part in the 
demonstration to induce the British Parliament to re- 
lease the Tichborne claimant. Troops were in readi- 
ness to suppress any outbreak, but the crowd acted 
peaceably. 

Tue military of all classes in Roumania were 
called to arms. All the Russian merchantmen will 
leave the harbor of Constantinople immediately. Now 
that war appears to have been practically declared by 
Russia upon Turkey, it is reported that the latter is 
dismayed at the vast preparations for an early conflict, 
would gladly listen to proposals for a pacific arrange. 
ment if it were not too late, and is anxious to treat 
with Russia direct. The Czar has reviewed his troops 
on the bank of the Pruth, and upon his return to St. 
Petersburg it is thought the formal declaration of war 





will be made. 
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ENGLAND.—DR. SCHLIEMANN DESCRIBING HIS MYCEN DISCOVERIES BEFORE THE LONDON 


SOCIETY OF ANTIQUARIES. 
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ENGLAND.—THE PRINCE AND PRINCESS OF WALES OPENING THE NEW WARDS OF 


CHARING CROSS HOSPITAL. 
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TURKEY.—THE SULTAN OPENING THE FIRST TURKISH PARLIAMENT. 


KUSSIA.—SOLDIERS CLEABING TEE SNOW FROM THE KISCHINEFF AND BENDER RAILROAL,. 
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OUR LOCAL CHARITIES—THE BIBLE 
AND FRUIT MISSION. 


HE Bible and Fruit Mission to the public hos- 
pitals of New York was organized December 
lst, 1875, by a company of ladies representing the 
various Protestant Churches in the city. It has 
now become a well-established institution, its mem- 
bers carrying fruits, flowers, and delicacies not in- 
cluded in the articles of diet supplied by the 
Commissioners, to between 1,500 and 2,000 persons 
each week. On Tuesdays the ladies visit the 
Charity Hospital; on the first Saturday in every 
month the institutions on Hart’s Island; on the 
second and fourth Saturdays those on Ward's 
island, particularly the Homeopathic Hospital; and 
it is expected that within a few days they will have 
gained permission to call regularly upon the pa- 
tients in Bellevue Hospital. 

The means of the ladies for arousing good cheer 
are derived from voluntary contributions. 

When the visits are made, the fruits, etc., are dis- 
tributed by the ladies of the Mission, under the 
direction of the surgeons and physicians, who, by 
their kindness and courtesy, have warmly sym- 
pathized and co-operated with the ladies, thus not 
only opening the way most pleasantly to the bed- 
side of the patients, but also, by cordial approba- 
tion, giving valued encouragement to both visitors 
and patients. 

It needs but little reflection to be reminded that, 
deeper, often, than the outward symptoms and the 
slow wasting disease, is a canker which neither 
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DISTRIBUTING FLOWERS AND PERIODICALS IN THE WOMEN'S WARD, CONVALESCENT HOSPITAL. 






































and any other articles which will brighten the wards, 
and thus cheer and benefit the patients, will be 
gratefully received. The ladies will also be very 
thankful for contributions of flowers. During the 
months when the Flower Mission is closed (from 
October Ist to May 15th) they hope to be re- 
membered by those who so generously supported 
that work. 

The articles specially needed are fresh fruits, 
dried, canned, and preserved fruits, tea, sugar 
(granulated sugar preferred), jellies, pickles, cakes. 


EASTER SERVICE ON BOARD THE 
RUSSIAN FLAGSHIP ‘*SVETLANA.”’ 


Qs Monday, April 9th, a very impressive, and, to 
Americans, a very ‘novel, Easter Service was 
acca pee on the Russian flagship Svetlana, now at 

ew York. The chapel was erected in the “‘ bat- 
tery’’—that portion of the gun-deck just forward 
of the cabin of Admiral Boutakoff. Within the 
sanctuary was the altar, upon which was a picture 
of Christin the tomb. This was richly draped with 
scarlet velvet. Behind the altar was a picture of 
the Almighty sitting upon a throne. There was 
also another table, upon which the materials 
needed by the priest throughout the service were 
~—— Before the picture of God stood a large 
lighted candle in a candlestick about three feet 
high; before the pictures of Christ and the V irgin 
swung candle-holders filled with one large taper in 











surgeon’s blade nor ph sician’s prescription can VIEW OF THE CONVALESCENT HOSPITAL ON HART’S ISLAND. the centre and several smaller ones in a circle 
reach—heart-sorrow, which denies even the earnest about it. In front of the sanctuar yas a ric hly 
solicitations of kindly advisers, but which seldom | grape to the fevered lip. The Mission constantly ; partly worn books will be very acceptable for the | embossed picture of St. Nicholas, the | patron saint 
fails to respond to the delicate kindness which puts | needs a large amount of carefully selected reading | library at Charity Hospital. Photographs, litho- | of all seafaring men, having its candle- holder, filled 
a rosebud in a wasted hand, or presses the luscious ‘ matter, both religious and secular, and new or | graphs, etc., etc., especially those that are framed, . with lighted tapers, before it. All the naval officera 
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SERVICE OF SONG AND PRAYER IN THE MEN’S WARD, CONVALESCENT IOSPITAL. 
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wore their full uniforms—epaulets, swords and 
cocked hats, and the badges of the different Rus- 
sian and other national orders conferred upon them 
by their Emperor and the other crowned heads of 
Europe. The civil officers present wore also the full 
uniform of their various positions, which were ver. 
rich and handsome. They also had badges of all 
their orders. The uniform of the officers was of a 
dark-green, and the collars and cuffs were richly 
embroidered in gold. 

At the beating of the drum the assembly gathered 
before the sanctuary, and each person was pro- 
vided with a lighted taper. The priest, Father 
Pahone, came forth from the sanctuary with the 
— of Chr'st in the tomb, carrying it above his 

ead. A procession was formed at the sanctuary 
and marched forward upon the gun-deck up the 
ladder to the quarter-deck, across to the starboard 
side, back to one of the rear ladders, and then to 
the sanctuary again. This procession typified a 
search for the body of Christ. 

The ordinary Mass of the Russian Church was 
celebrated, with the exception that on this occasion 
the priest took the communion.with the doors of 
the sanctuary open, while usually he is inside with 
the doors closed. During the mass the Liturgy 
goes on, prayers are said, the Gospel read, the 
choir chant the confession of faith and the Lord’s 
Prayer. The host is placed upon the altar, and 
then brought forth by the priest and elevated 
before the assemblage. ‘The priest frequently 
bowed and prostrated himself at full length before 
the pictures, and kissed the picture of Christ. 

At the conclusion of the service the priest held 
up the cross, and thrice said: ‘‘ Christ is risen,’ 
the congregation responding each time: ‘ He is 
in truth arisen.”? Then the Admiral advanced, 
kissed first the cross, and afterwards the priest, 
three times. The Grand Dukes followed, doing 
likewise, and then the other officers. After the 
Admiral and Grand Dukes had gone through this 
ceremony, the officers kissed them as they had 
before kissed the priest. The kissing was accom- 
panied by hand-shaking, and by the salute, ‘‘ Christ 
is risen!’’ with the response as given before. The 
sailors likewise kissed and saluted the Admiral, the 
Grand Duke Alexis and the executive officer. 

Upon the gun-deck, tables had been prepared, 
with Easter eggs, meat, bread, and an Easter dish 
made of the curds of milk with raisins. Above and 
about were drapings of flags. The priest blessed 
this feast by sprinkling it with holy water. The 
Grand Duke Alexis then ate some of the food, and 
wished his crew a good feast-day, after which the 
sailors broke the three days’ fast, and began to 
demolish the feast spread before them. The officials 
then repaired to the Admiral’s cabin, where a 
sumptuous repast had been pe yay for them. 
The feasting lasted until a late hour in the morning. 


EDGED TOOLS. 


CHAPTER XVI. 


ARLY the next day Sir John was informed by 
a note from the cottage that Caleb was on his 
way home. 

Miss Lesley had begun to believe that, after 
all, this big, broad-shouldered, chestnut-bearded 
oung man, who had puzzled her for a time, was 
just like every other young man; and it is certain 
that the news, which was brought to her with her 
cup of tea as soon as she awoke, was calculated to 
renew her old doubts on the subject, and to wound 

her girlish vanity more sorely than ever. 

Was it always to be so? she asked herself. Was 
the ground she gained one day always to slip from 
under her feet the, next, and leave her exactly 
where she had been before ? 

But these a speculations she kept 
strictly to herself, and received her little slap in 
the face with a smile, even contriving to respond 
with an appearance of cordiality to Dolly's expres- 
sions of regret for her favorite—expressions which 
were loudly echoed by Sir John later on. The 
only person perhaps to whom Caleb’s precipitate 
retreat afforded unmixed satisfaction was Mr. 
Archie Strangways. 

Indifferent as young Halliday had unfailingly 
shown himself to the charms of Miss Bell’s society, 
it was none the less true that he had interfered 
with Archie's little arrangements in many ways— 
had unconsciously spoiled many a confidential chat 
between him and his pretty cousin, and had ren- 
dered her ill-tempered and snappish—so it seemed 
to Archie—by the mere fact of his ungainly pro- 
vincial presence. Therefore, Mr. Strangways was 
unfeignedly glad to feel that the coast was once 
more clear, and that he would once more -have 
everything his own way when he could shake 
himself from the ruthless grip of his attack of 
influenza. 

With Archie on the sick-list, and Lesley unable 
to get about, good, kind Dolly had enough on her 
hands. 

“One would think you did it on purpose, my 
dear children,” she said, cheerfully, as she trotted 
from one room to the other, jingling her keys, 
“because Doctor Swayne is gone, and we haven’t 
a soul we can depend on nearer than Lyminster.” 

Lesley winced at this careless mention of poor 
Swayne. It seemed as if everything and everybody 
united to remind her of her useless vow and its 
utter defeat. 

All that day she lay as quiet as a mouse amon 
her pillows, starting when spoken to as if she ha 
been lost in thought, and displaying towards even- 
ing a pair of undeniably red eyes for which she 
could offer no explanation whatever. 

But of course this state of things could not last 
very long. In a week’s time the young lady was 
on her feet again. Archie’s influenza, which he 
always declared had been caught during that 
idiotic wet drive in the dog-cart from Lyminster, 
had succumbed to Dolly’s remedies, and Mrs. 
Strangways came down from town to spend a few 
days with them on her way to Lady Daventry’s 
hospitable country-house, whither her son was to 
accompany her. 

Aunt Adelaide never had much time to bestow 
on her country relatives, and Heyeot was certainly 
a very stupid place for a fine lady from London; 
still Mrs. Strangways contrived to make. herself 
very amiable during her brief stay, and to coddle 
ate and spoil Lesley a little more, if that was 

ible. 

The girl’s hair and eyes, and feet and hands, her 
pretty budding figure and sweet little mezzo- 
soprano voice, were each and all made the subject of 
many pretty raptures on the part of the affectionate 





aunt, who predicted a brilliant success for the 
young beauty next year. 

“They make a great fuss over Lady Fanny 
Fellowes, the Duchess of Harewood’s girl, this 
year,” said Mrs. Strangways, shading her hand- 
some, well-preserved face from the fire with a 
screen ; “ but I know who will écrascr her preten- 
sions as a beauty next season the moment she 
enters the same room.” 

The smiling lady nodded meaningly at her niece, 
who was sitting on a stool at her feet, in a plain 
little stuff dress, with all her lovely hair twisted up 
in a careless knot from her pale face. Lesley 
smiled faintly in return, and did not raise her eyes 
from the square of blue cambric on which she was 
languidly adding a few stitches to her point lace. 
And yet, not so long ago, such a conversation 
would have intoxicated her with delight. The 
sight of her aunt’s fashionable dresses and laces 
and jewels, the faint, strange perfume that clung to 
all that lady’s belongings, the glittering treasures 
of her toilet-table, would have set the girl’s heart 
beating with impatient expectation of the joys of 
being grown-up, and of the triumphs which awaited 
her in her first season. i 

“* What can be the matter f"’ thought wary Mrs. 
Strangways, on the evening of her arrival, as she 
nestled after dinner in her easy-chair, the firelight 
glowing on the folds of her amaranth velvet dress 
and sparkling in her diamond rings. ‘ The child 
is strangely altered since last year.’’ 

And, her curiosity being thus excited, she de- 
tected in a very few minutes the depression that 
Lesley was evidently laboring to conceal, the 
orgy aa sighs, the languid lines in the young 
ace. 

What could be the cause of all these odd little 
symptoms in a young person who had hitherto 
been regarded by her aunt as rather oppressively 
healthy and high-spirited? Mrs. Strangways 
believed she had not far to look—and her ample 
bosom swelled with maternal pride. 

Wheat girl could see so much of her handsome, 
haughty Archie, and remain untouched by his many 
charms? And where could Sir John find a more 
suitable husband for his daughter, who was a 
beauty certainly, and an heiress, but who had been 
deplorably brought up, and who, compared with 
other young women of her station, was really— 
poor child !—a little rustic savage ? 

Aunt Adelaide’s dark face grew radiant with 
3 pg exultation as she began to see how the 
land lay. Archie might be very well content with 
the progress he had made, she considered, and 
could afford to wait till next year to bring matters 
to a crisis, His mother would doubtiess have pre- 
ferred to clinch the matter before the prize she 
coveted had become a subject for the admiration 
and competition of other men, but she felt that it 
would be premature. Sir John, who was growing 
distressingly bucolic in habits and ideas, persisted 
in looking upon Lesley as a child whose proper 
place was in the country at her old-fashioned 
governess’s side, and it would not do to be rash in 
opening his eyes to the true state of affairs. No— 
they could very well afford to wait. 

“ Bless you, my boy,” murmured the fond 
mother, imprinting a kiss on Archie’s pale brow; 
“you are beginning to look like yourself again, 
Are you not going to give us a little music tliis 
evening? Flora Daventry will expect you to 
sing all your old duets with her next week, of 
course,” 

‘My dear mother,” cried Archie, with playful 
reproach, “‘ you are evidently not aware that my 

oor little pipe has been put out since I came to 
Teycot.”’ . 

** Put out! What do you mean, my darling boy 2” 

‘You have missed a treat by not being down a 
week sooner,’’ continued her handsome lad, strok- 
ing his handsome mustache, and furtively eying 
Lesley, who was still absorbed in her square of 
lace. “‘ We have all been getting lessons in music 
and in French pronunciation gratis.” 

‘You droll child! It is some joke, I suppose ?” 

“We found it serious enough— didn’t we, 
Lesley ? Luckily, the professor has relieved us 
of his presence at last, and gone back to his native 
cotton.” 

‘Oh, you are speaking of that person from 
Manchester ? Sir John has been telling me. He 
seems to have made himself very much at home, 
and to have been tolerably presuming, I must 
say.” 

xi Very,’’ said Lesley, dryly, and still without 
looking up. ‘He actually undertook to lecture 
Archie and me for talking rudely about him in 
French before his face.’’ 

“Mr. Halliday was very good -tempered, I 
think,’ put in Mrs. Powlett, from her corner. 
‘* Lesley will own, for one, that she fully deserved 
the rebuke he found it necessary, after a good 
deal of forbearance, to administer.” 

“ Rebuke !’’ echoed Mrs, Strangways, staring. 
“Upon my word, the young man seems to have 
made good use of his time ? 

“He did,’ assented Caleb’s faithful Dolly, 
clicking her wooden knitting-needles vigorously in 
defense of the absent—“ he did, indeed, as many 
of my poor people have cause to feel.” 

“ Oh, indeed !” 

Mrs. Strangways stared coldly again, and 
changed the subject. She never did get on well 
with Mrs. Powlett, whose plain ways and abrupt 

sense offended her notions somehow ; and, 
noticing the two bright red spots that had flamed 
up into Lesley’s downcast cheeks, the lady said to 
herself that her brother allowed this governess, or 
companion, or whatever she might be, too many 
liberties altogether, and that it was high time 
Mrs. Powlett left off lecturing Lesley as though 
she were still a little girl to be sent into the cor- 
ner for being naughty. But Lesley had not a word 
to say in her own defense, and still hung her head 
over her lace-work. 

There were some formal festivities, in the shape 
of a dinner-party or two, held during Mrs. Strang- 
ways’s stay at Heycot, and after a week or so 
mother and son took their departure, and set off 
on a round of visits to their friends’ country- 
houses. 

“You will not forget me, Lesley ?” whispered 
handsome Archie, before he went away. The young 
gentleman had learnt of late to subdue his demon- 
strations of sulkiness in a most remarkable manner 








-~-another lesson given unconsciously by the absent 
professor in Manchester, since it was through him 
that Archie had first felt the necessity of such a 
change. ‘“ You will not forget me, dear, nor the 
happy hours we have spent together—hours which 
have consoled me for much that is painful in the 
past ?” 

The young people were standing together in the 
garden by the sun-dial, and Archie had contrived 
to get hold of his cousin’s cold little hand. 

The quaint old pleasance was looking particu- 
larly dreary after the heavy rains; the walks were 
muddy and choked with rotting leaves, and the 
few late roses that were left were hanging their 
heads in a melancholy fashion under the ashen sky. 

No doubt the depressing tone of the day affected 
the young lady's spirits, for she disengaged her 
little dog-skin glove very quickly, and answered, 
in a matter-of-fact voice — 

“Forget you? Of course not—why should I? 
How dismal it is out here to-day? Hadn't we 
better go in ?” 

It was really not proper weather for sentimen- 
talizing, and Archie, feeling this, followed his 
cousin into the house. 

In half an hour he and his mother were gone. 
Lesley gave a sigh of relief as she stood on the 
terrace and watched the carriage roll away across 
the quadrangle and down the avenue of elms. 

“| don’t want to be inhospitable,” she said, 
utting her arms round faithful Dolly’s waist, and 
aying her head down to be stroked and kissed ; 
" but it is nice to be all by ourselves again. And— 
and don’t you think aunt talks more than she used 
to do, and spoils Archie more than she need f”’ 

And so Miss Bell was left without a single 
adorer for once in her life. 





CHAPTER XVII. 


EPTEMBER was gone; across the fields and 
in the far distance, hand in hand with chill 
October, November was following on leaden, linger- 
ing feet, and the two ladies at Ieycot were busily 
preparing for Christmas.” 

Piles of warm garments, made and unmade, 
littered Lesley’s sitting-room ; a tremendous cut- 
ting-out and stitching of flannel went?on from 
morning till night. Lesley contemplated a dance 
in the hall at Heycot for her village children this 
year, instead of the usual magic-lantern and blind- 
man’s buff in the Chatton school-room. Mamey 
Paget would be home by that time to help— 
Mamey, who was so fond of a dance that she fad 
confessed to waltzing round the kitchen with the 
broomstick for a partner rather than not waltz at 
all. 

Lesley consulted Mrs. Powlett one day as to the 
desirability of asking poor Miss Morris to come 
and play the piano for them, in case the amateur 
band from the village should break down. 

“ You know Mamey and I will both be too busy 
to play, Dolly, and so will you.” 

‘Very true. But why ‘poor’ Miss Morris, my 
child ?” asked Dolly, as her busy scissors flashed 
and snipped across the table. 

“ Oh, because, Dolly—I mean about Doctor 
Swayne, you know. 1 don’t think she has quite 
got over that disappointment. She looks sadder 
and thinner than ever now that he has gone away 
—and she is quite ladylike and nice, isn’t she ?” 

Dolly smiled a little as she sorted her piles of 
bodies and skirts, and thought that it was some- 
thing new for Lesley to interest herself in any- 
body’s sentimental troubles. But she gave it as 
her opinion that Miss Morris and her nice, white- 
haired mother might very well be asked to the 
Hall for Christmas Eve, and it was agreed that Sir 
John should be consulted about the dances forth- 
with. 

Then, somehow, the conversation dragged be- 
tween the two old friends, who were usually so 
happy in each other’s society ; and Mrs. Powlett, 
noticing this, remembered too that Lesley had 
scarcely eaten any luncheon, and had complained 
of a headache once or twice lately—she who had 
never had an ache or a pain in her life before. 
Indeed the girl seemed gradually to be forsaking 
her active, healthy out-of-door life, and to prefer 
sitting in her room all day long with her books and 
her work. Dolly had positively to order her out 
for a run on the grounds sometimes, when her 
father’s invitation to a ride had failed to tempt her. 

Being questioned—very gently and cautiously— 
the young lady broke into a brilliant peal of 
laughter, and declared that she had never felt 
better in all her life; to prove which she worked 
on persistently at the little scarlet petticoat she 
was making, and hardly spoke a word all day. 

But when she sat down that evening to sing for 
Sir John, the song ended in an hysterical burst of 
tears, and Miss Bell admitted that she felt a little 
tired, and, kissing papa with a wan and watery 
smile, went off to bed at nine o'clock. 

Tier father and Mrs. Powlett exchanged glances 
of concern. 

“The child mopes too much,” cried Sir John, 
angrily. ‘ This flannel business is all very well, 
you know; but I’m not going to let it interfere 
with my girl’s health—hang it all! Don’t let her 
look at a thimble for a week, ma’am. She shall 
ride over the home-farm with me to-morrow, and 
back by the new plantations. That will put some 
color into her cheeks, I warrant, and give her an 
appetite for dinner.” 

Mrs. Powlett did not look convinced of this, and 
Sir John saw the doubt in her kind face. 

«You don’t know of anything that ails Lesley ?” 
he asked, anxiously. ‘‘ She’s not— not fretting or 
anything, is she f” rap 

“ T don’t know, Sir John, but it is quite possible. 
You know Lesley is nearly seventeen. It is 
quite possible she may miss her cousin’s society, 
and——” 

“Why, ofcourse! She did that when she was 
seven, instead of seventeen—always used to cry 
for a day when Archie Strangways went away. But 
what of that ? You don’t mean to say Pooh! 
Nonsense! Don't you go puttingsuch ideas into the 
child’s head now, my good soul. She’s been be- 
having remarkably well of late. I knew she would 
as soon as she got sense; and I don’t think such a 
notion has ever crossed her brain.”’ 

Now Mrs. Powlett had not mentioned any such 








“notion” as Sir John had jumped at in his own 
mind, and his uneasiness only confirmed her own, 

This was not the first time she had tried to 
open Sir John’s eyes to the danger of allowing 
Lesley to see too much of her cousin Archie be- 
fore she had gone irto the world, and was better 
able to draw comparisons and judge for herself. 

But Sir John liked to see the boy and git] play- 
ing together, and to hear his handsome, lonely 
old house ring with their young voices, just as he 
had liked to see them toddling about, hand-in- 
hand, in the days of mud-pies and knickerbockers 
and short frocks, 

And, after all, they were cousins, Mrs. Powlett 
remembered—almost like brother and sister. It 
was only Lesley’s restricted choice and lonely life, 
poor child, which could ever have made a hero out 
of such a very commonplace young gentleman as 
that handsome lad of Mrs. Strangways. She would 
grow out of the weakness, there was little doubt, 
with time and change, and a little wider experi- 
ence of the world; and, meanwhile, there was 
nothing to be done. 

When Lesley was ordered next day, in papa's 
most peremptory tone, to go and put on her habit, 
and prepare for a long ride through the village 
and home-farm, she obeyed without any show of 
discontent, and Sir John felt, remorseiully, that 
he had spoken “ like an old brute.” 

And as Lesley stood in the hall, absently beat. 
ing the skirt of her habit with her whip, and 
staring out of the hall-windows at the drifting 
leaves which the gardeners had vainly tried to 
clear away from the walks, Sir John suddenly 
took his little girl into his great, loving arms, and 
kissed the pretty feverish lips that smiled back at 
him with a very apparent effort. te 

“My daughter must not fret,” he said, in his 
tender, rough old voice, “ or hide anything from 
her old dad!” 

“No, papa.” 

“She knows well enough that he will do what- 
ever she likes—anything in the wide world—to 
make his little girl happy.” 

‘Yes, papa.” Lesley’s bright head, in its trim 
little hat, sank against the old man’s grizzled 
cheek, and nestled there in silence for a moment 
or two; and then Sir John, vigorously blowing 
his nose, took his daughter out, and helped her to 
mount, 

They rode down the avenue side by side. It 
was a blustering day, and everything looked very 
dismal — withered leaves swirling sadly in the 
gusts, bare, brown branches swaying to and fro 
with a melancholy sound. But Lesley and Sir 
John were not caally affected by the weather, and, 
in spite of the depressing landscape and moaning 
winds, the color was stealing back into the girl's 
face, and the light into her blue eyes, already. 

“ That's right!” said Sir John, cheerily, as they 
jogged along. ‘ Nothing like the open air after 
all! And I'll tell you what, pet—I’ve been think- 
ing that perhaps our quiet old house “ yonder, 
which suits a sober old fogy like me well enough, 
may be a shade too quiet for a small tomboy like 
my Lesley.” 

“No, indeed, papa. I like quietness.” 

“Yes, yes—but too much of a good thing, you 
know! We must contrive to fill all those empty 
rooms with young people this Christmas.’ The 
old ‘man looked wistfully at his daughter while he 
spoke. ‘* What do you think, puss 

“ Young people, pape fF’? asked Lesley, quickly. 
‘* What young people ?” 

“ Ah, that’s the question! We haven’t many 
nice neighbors, as you know, and, of course, the 
few we can boast of will have their own houses 
full just at that time; but I dare say Archie and 
his mother would give us a few days, and——” 

“Oh, Archie!” said the young lady, indifferently. 
‘*] dare say, papa.” 

“You would like your cousin to run down again, 
wouldn’t you, my darling ?” 

“ Certainly, papa, if you wish it,’’ 

‘Now what did I say,’’ thought Sir John, tri- 
umphantly. “She cares no more for Archie 
Strangways than I care for that hedge. What 
notions women— even sensible women—do get into 
their heads, to be sure! I'll have a fine laugh at 
Mrs. Powlett for this when I get home.” 

In great contentment Sir John rode along by his 
daughter through the silent country road and on 
towards the village, where a gray glimpse of the 
river showed through the trees, 

“Archie and you are as good friends as ever, 

ussy, aren’t you! :he asked, after a while, being 
wes drm to make assurance doubly sure. 

“Just as good, papa. Archie is a little bit 
sulky sometimes ; but I don’t think he means any- 
thing. It is only his temper.” 

“Well, we must get him to come down and 
dance with the children on Christmas Eve. And 
there’s young Halliday, too; he might run over 
from Manchester if he has no other engagement. 
I must drop him a line.” 

Lesley turned pale under her little spotted vail. 

“T beg you will do nothing of the kind, papa,’ 
she said, hastily. “If Mr. Halliday wishes to 
avoid our soeiety—which it is quite evident he 
does—it would be very absurd of us_to thrust it 
upon him again.” 

“ My dear child !” 

* “T would much rather spend this Christmas as 
we have spent all the others, papa—you and I and 
Dolly together. Mamey Paget and her brother 
will come to us, and we have our poor people still, 
and my school-children. They love us, and have 
lived near us all our lives, and are glad to see us. 
What do we want of any strangers at all? We 
are only quiet country people, and they don't 
seem to understand our old-fashioned ways.’’ 

Lesley paused to take breath, and Sir John, who 
was secretly delighted with this outburst, seeing 
in it another proof that the child was not fretting 
or making herself ridiculous about nothing-at all, 
declared that, as usual, she should have her own 
way, and that he would not say another word 
about it. 

They were passing through the village by this 
time—past Mrs. Brown’s little cottage, whose 
hollyhocks and marigolds were all dead, and where 
Lesley remembered she had seen poor old Swayne 
for the last time that August day before he went 
away to Australia—past the doctor's house—Mr. 
Hallidey’s now—where the blinds were all drawn 
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down, and the narrow graveled walks were choked 
with the dropping leaves. 

‘“* Looks uncommonly dismal to me,” said Sir 
John, while Lesley stared persistently between 
her horse’s ears, and would not vouchsafe so much 
as a glance at the little kingdom over which she 
had once been invited to reign. “ Can’t think 
what Halliday wanted of the place, except by way 
of excuse for running over occasionally—and he 
doesn’t seem much inclined to avail himself of 
that privilege.” 

“7 must stop and speak to Mrs. Crabs, papa,” 
interrupted Miss Bell, somewhat impatiently. 
“Her rheumatism is far more interesting to me 
than Mr. Ilalliday’s whims and fancies.’ And 
then, reddening at her own petulance, the girl 
laid her little gloved hand on her father’s sleeve 
with a caressing gesture, and added, penitently, 
‘1 you don’t mind, papa.” 

And, of course, Sir John did not mind. Ile 
listened patiently enough while old Kitty went 
through the sad list of her many pains and aches, 
which it would seem all Mrs. Powlett’s little reme- 
dies—ineluding tea and sugar and snuff—had 
failed to relieve. 

And then Mrs. Crabs's little grandson Tommy 
—the white-headed wagoner whom Caleb had be- 
friended one day in his need—had to exhibit his 
new shoes, and to spell various words of three 
letters for ‘ Miss Yesley,” who lent him her 
riding-whip to play with, and kissed his round 
cheek when she Fished him good-by. 

“What a pity such a dear little fat, funny 
fellow should ever grow up into a great, con- 
ceited, ugly man!"’ sighed Lesley, who was in a 
misanthropical mood, as they rode away. 

‘‘ Like your old dad, for instance, child.” 

‘¢ Papa, as if there was ever another man like 
you in the world.” 

The road being very narrow just at that point, 
and the horses very close together, Sir John sud- 
denly found himself kissed on his old, rough cheek 
by two of the sweetest, reddest, ripest lips in all 
England. Then father and poe cond burst out 
laughing, as they found they were not alone 
in the lane, where two ladies were effacing 
themselves and their Winter petticoats against the 
hedge, and nervously making way for the horses 
to go by. 

“This is the way my daughter ill-treats me, 
Mrs. Morris,” cried Sir John, who was always 
ready with a free-and-easy word for everybody ; 
and he raised his hat as he pulled up to say, “‘ How 
do you do ?” 

Mother and daughter beamed up at Miss Bell, 
the budding county beauty, and favorite of high 
and low in Chatton, who shone above them, in 
her bright young loveliness, like a little goddess in 
a chimney-pot hat. 

(To be continued.) 


RESCUE OF THE CREW OF A WRECKED 
GERMAN VESSEL OFF HATTERAS, 


( N the 17th of April, while in latitude 33 degs. 

31L min., longitude 76 degs. 35 min., the look- 
out on the steamship New Orleans sighted the hulk 
of a vessel pitching and tossing helplessly a short 
distance to windward. Captain George A. Dear- 
born was notified, and he ordered the steamship to 
bear up for the wreck. The sea was very heavy, 
and it was not without considerable difficulty that 
the steamer’s boat could make the wreck. 

On arriving alongside, it was found that the ship 
was entirely full of water, and the waves flowed 
freely over the decks. Nothing remained free from 
the water but a portion of the topgallant fore- 
castle, and that only partially, and upon that small 
space were huddled thirteen men—the officers and 
crew of the ship. When the steamer’s boat reached 
the ship’s side, the crew sank upon their knees, 
and, with the tears streaming down their faces, 
raised their hands in grateful thanks to Heaven for 
their deliverance. One of them—and he seemed 
to echo the feelings of all—spoke the first words 
the rescuing crew heard, ‘‘ Mein Gott, Ich danke! 
Wir sind gerettet !” 

The Onkel Adermann sailed from Doboy on the 
10th of April, loaded with timber. On the 13th, 
while lying to in a very heavy gale from the east- 
southeast and under close reef, an exceedingly 
heavy sea struck the ship and knocked down main- 
topsail, washed away deck-houses, deck load, bul- 
warks and stanchions. The mast was immediately 
cut away and the ship righted, but not before the 
hatches had been washed away and the hold filled 
with water. The water continued to rise, and each 
succeeding sea washed the doomed vessel fore and 
aft. The men, with the officers, took to the top- 
gallant-forecastie and lashed themselves fast. Tt 
was well they did so, for during the night of horror 
the forecastle was more than one-third of the time 
under water. Next morning the alarming discovery 
was made that there were no provisions or water 
to be had. A very small pig, however,.was fortu- 
nately washed on to the forecastle, and was cut up 
and distributed by the captain. The sea now sub- 
sided somewhat, and the bark floated help!essly. 
The men had no water, and nothing to eat, but the 
pig for four days, when they were rescued by the 
steamship New Orleans. When on board the 
steamer, where they were treated with every con- 
sideration by the captain 2nd his officers, the men 
ate ravenously. On their arrival in New York, on 
the evening of the 19th, their captain proceeded to 
the German Consul’s, who will attend to their 
wants while in the city and send them home to 
Germany. 

The names of the rescued are: Captain, Mau; 
first officer, William Puttenbach; second officer, 
Karl Koel; sailors, Enton Borer, Fianz Remson, 
John Makelskie, Martin Hentz, Zurman Sitske, Wil- 
liam Reasoner, Franz Bigot, Frederick Schultzer, 
Gustaf Compf, Henry Bankretch. 

The Onkel Adermann was a wooden vessel of 
467 tons burden. She was built at St. Johns, N. B., 
in 1850, and was owned at Swinemunde. 


Brain Work and Brain Worry. 


Arter a good spell of hard work, the brain- 
worker is often tormented by finding it difficult, all 
at once, to turn off the steam. His work-day 
thoughts will intrude themselves, in spite of every 
effort to keep them out. Each worker has usually 
a way of his own of endeavoring to get out of these 
unwelcome guests. Thackeray generally succeeded 
in exorcising the creatures whom he had been call- 
ing into existence by the simple expedient of turn- | 


ing over the leaves of a dictionary. A great lawyer 
| wae in the habit, in similar circumstances, of 
| plunging into a cold bath, and averred that a per- 
son never takes out of cold water the same ideas 
that he took into it. Perhaps the best mental cor- 
rective of this condition is to employ the mind for a 
short time in a direction most contrasted to that in 
which it has been overworked. During excessive 
labor of the brain there is an increased flow of 
blood to the working organ, the vessels of the head 
and neck becoming distended with blood, as is 
shown by the flushing of the face. If this condition 
of distension is long continued, the vessels are apt 
to lose the power of contracting when mental 
activity is diminished. Hence arises the impossi- 
bility of fulfilling the physical conditions of sleep, 
the most important of which is the diminution of 
the flow of the vital fluid to the brain. Some ex- 
traordinary instances have been recorded of pro- 
longed wakefulness as a result of mental overstrain. 
Boerhaave mentions that when, on one occasion, 
intently engaged on a particular study, he did not 
close his eyes in sleep for six weeks. Sir Gilbert 
Blane was informed by General Pichegru, that, for 
a whole year, when engaged in active campaign 
operations, he slept but one hour in the twenty-four. 
These and other similar cases have probably been 
unconsciously exaggerated, for people often sleep 
without having an after-consciousness of the fact. 
It is certain enough that the continued deprivation 
of any considerable part of the normal amount of 
sleep will be seriously detrimental to health. Dr. 
Hammond, in his work on Sleep, mentions the case 
of a literary man in America, who, for nearly a 
year, while intently engaged in a favorite study, 
restricted his period of rest to four hours a day, 
and frequently less. At the end of that time the 
overtasking of his mental powers was manifested in 
a curious way. He told the physician that, though 
still able to maintain a connected line of reasoning, 
he found that, as soon as he attempted to record 
his ideas on paper, the conversation turned out to 
be simply a tissue of arrant nonsense. When writing 
his thoughts flowed so rapidly that he was not con- 
scious of the disconnected nature of what he was 
writing, but assoon as he stopped to read it over, he 
was aware how completely he had misrepresented 
his conceptions. If the language happened to be 
at all intelligible, it was sure to have no relation to 
the ideas he wished to express. Thus, wishing to 
obtain a book from a friend, he found that instead 
of the request he had written the prayer of So- 
crates, as given by Plato. Sir Isaac Newton, in 
the later years of his life, suffered greatly from 
wakefulness. The fact, well known to every medi- 
cal man, that persistent sleeplessness is frequently 
the precursor or initiatory stage ot several most 
intractable maladies, physical and mental, always 
invests the presence of this indication of mental 
overstrain with grave interest. But a continued 
course of excessive men al labor gencrally mani- 
fests its effects on the mind itself in various ways 
all more or less premonitory of approaching col- 
lapse. The brain-worker begins to perceive an 
unwonted want of clearness in his ideas; work 
becomes gradually less easy to him; he is alarmed 
at sudden awkward failures of memory; a feeling 
of surfeit or disgust will steal over him in the midst 
of work; he becomes unable long to fix his atten- 
tion; and latterly feels as if all mental energy 
were crushed out of him. If these warnings of an 
overwrought brain, now speaking distinctly with 
the tongue of disease, are disregarded, the wonder 
frequently is, not that the inevitable retribution 
follows, but that it should have been so long de- 
layed. 


A Scotch Colony in Russia. 


In a recent work on Russia, mention is made of 
a tract of country, hitherto unknown to Anglo- 
Saxons, called Shotlandskaya Kolonia (the Scotch 
colony). Many years ago certain Scotch mission- 
aries founded a colony in the Caucasus, and their 
descendants developed into doughty Circassians, 
speaking the Circassian dialect, and occasionally 
broad Scotch whenever chance brought them into 
contact with a wanderer from North Britain. This, 
of course, does not often happen, but it did happen 
on a recent occasion. Mr. Mackenzie Wallace, of 
the Russian Geographical Society, being desirous of 
obtaining some information concerning this Scotch 
colony, which he found marked down on the map 
of Russia, traveled thither and solicited information 
from one of the principal inhabitants on this sub- 
ject, explaining that he was a Scotchman and 
hoped to learn something about the descendants 
of his countrymen. Great was his surprise to be 
greeted in broad Scotch, ‘‘ Od, man, I’m a Scotch- 
man, tae !’’ exclaimed the Circassian to his inter- 
locutor. It turned out, however, that the Circassian- 
Scotchman was more Circassian than Scotchman, 
his claim to Scotch nationality being founded on 
the fact that he had been brought up by the Scotch 
missionaries who had settled ‘in that part of the 
Caucascus in the reign of the Emperor Alexander I. 
The colony was, however, suppressed in 1835 by 
the Emperor Nicholas, who probably found that 
his Scotch-Circassians were rather obstinate and 
unmanageable, and not inclined. to the proper 
degrees of subserviency which the Czar doubtless 
thought to be the first duty of a Russianized Cir- 
cassian-Scotchman. 


Dutch Tulipomania. 


Tne King of Holland does France the honor of 
sending to the Exhibition of 1878 forty thousand 
tulips. What a treat for the tulipomaniacs. Roots 
of Holland have a merited renown, and at one time 
the bulbs were regularly quo‘ed on the Exchange 
at Haarlem. The ‘Semper Augustus” brought 
more than 2,000 florins (2fr. 15c. each), and the 
“ Admiral Lieskins’ over 4,000 francs. A tale is 
related that one day no more than two roots of the 
“Semper Augustus” were to be found in the 
country, one at Amsterdam and the other at Har- 
ley. For the first was offered 4,600 florins and a 
carriage and pair of Flanders horses, harnessed ; 
whilst for the.other twelve acres of land were pro- 

osed, but those offers were refused. France has 
Rad her tulipomaniacs, who pushed matters far 
enough to render their Dutch colleagues jealous. 
A mill was given in exchange for a bulb of the 
“Mere brune,’’ and a story is told of an amateur 
who dowered his daughter with a root ‘‘ Marriage 
de ma fille,” the son-in-law being enchanted. 








Some Old Books. 


Mr. Aubert A. Lovety, of Worcester, Mass., has 
in his possession a rare and valuable book, in an 
edition of ‘‘ Suetonius de Vila XII. Cwsarum. 
Mediolani, 1475 " (Suetonius’s Lives of the Twelve 
Cesars, published in Milan in 1475). Books pub- 





lished at that early date are exceedingly rare, it | asking permission for one of the wards to be 





_or animals. 





being but about thirty years alter the first use of 


metal type with engraved faces. The oldest 
printed book in possession of the American Anti- 
quarian Society is a Latin translation of Herodotus, 
printed by Arnold Pennartz at Rome in the same 
year. 

’ This work was executed by Philip de Lauagnia, 
who styles himself the first printer of the Latin 
race. There is yet remaining in the library of the 
Athenwum at Tur:n a book printed by him in Milan, 
bearing date of 1469, viz., ‘‘ Miracles of Notre 
Dame.’ Lauagnia was associated for a time with 
Antonius Zarotus, afterward with the German 
Waldopel, and later with John Bonus. The publi- 
cation of the “Lives of the Caesars’ precedes by 
one year the first Greek book ever printed, which 
was the Greek Grammar of Constantine Lascaris, 
executed at Milan by Dionysius Paravisinus in 1476, 
and by six years the first printed portion of the 
Holy Scriptures in Greek, viz., The Psalms, issued 
there in 1481. This book, which is a fine specimen 
of early printing and in excellent preservation, is 
printed on heavy paper sized with parchment, a 
greater portion of the pages being as bright and 
clean as when they left the press, while on others 
are annotations in Latin. Space is left throughout 
the book for illuminated initial letters to be in- 
serted by hand, which work has never been per- 
formed. It is a large quarto with wide margin, 
and compares remarkably well with the best 
specimens of modern printing. The first page is 
apparently missing. From a manuscript note on 
the fly-leaf, the book is supposed to have once be- 
longed to the library of Lord Spencer. 


PICTORIAL SPIRIT OF THE EUROPEAN 
ILLUSTRATED PRESS. 


Dr. Schliemann on Mycenoe. 


On Thursday night, March 29th, Dr. Schliemann de- 
scribed to the London Society of Antiquaries his own 
and his wife’s explorations on the site of the Acropolis 
of ancient Mycene. Taking for his clue the well-known 
passage in which Pausanius (A. D. 176) speaks of the 
ruins and traditions of the famous Greek city, Dr. 
Schliemann was led to the belief that his scholarly pre- 
decessors had mistaken its drift. The learned lecturer 
described the details of what he had found below the 
ruins of the Hellenic city. He spoke of the vast masses 
of splendidly archaic vases. Iron, he remarked, was 
found in the upper Ilellenic city only, and no trace of 
it in the prehistoric strata. Glass was found now and 
then in the shape of white beads. Opal glass also oc- 
curred as beads or small ornaments. Sometimes wood 
was found in a perfect state of preservation, as in the 
board of a box, on which were carved in bas relief 
beautiful spirals. Rock-crystal was frequent for beads, 
and also for vases, There were also beads of amethyst, 
onyx, agate, serpentine, and the like precious stones, 
with splendid intaglio ornamentation representing men 
When towards the middle of November he 
wished to close the excavations, Dr. Schliemann exca- 
vated the spots marked by the sepulchral slabs, and 
found below all of them immense rock-cut tombs, as 
well as other seemingly much older tombstones, and 
another very large sepulchre from which the tomb- 
stones had disappeared. These tombs and the treasures 
tuecy contained, consisting of masses of jewels, golden 
diadems, crowns with foliage, large stars of leaves, 
girdlez, shoulder-belis, breast- plates, etc.. were de- 
scribed in detail. He argued that, as one hundred gold. 
smiths would need years to prepare such a mass of 
jewels, there must have been goldsmiths in Mycene 
from whom such jewels could have been bought ready- 
made. Both tothe historian and ethnologist Dr. Schlie- 
mann’s researches must prove of the greatest value, 
and all who have been stirred with the recital of the 
deeds of the Homeric heroes will rejoice to have hence- 
forth reasonable external evidence for regarding them 
as something more than myths 


Crossing the Danube on Horseback. 


An Austrian cavalry lieutenant named Zubovitz has 
invented an ingenious method for enabling cavalry horses 
to swim across rivers which have heretofore been im- 
passable obstacles to mounted troops. The apparatus is 
very simple, consisting of a large air-tight sack, which 
is inflated and strapped to the saddle behind the rider. 
Upon entering a stream of water this buoys up the 
animal and the rider, leaving the former free to swim as 
guided in any direction. Lieutenant Zubovitz made a 
public experiment at Viennaon March 18th, which re- 
sulted in his success{ully swimming his horse across the 
Danube. 


Writing Petitions at the Constantinople 
War Office. 


“ Petition-writing * at the Seraskeriat (War Office) in 
Constantinople will indicate to the reader one of the 
many causes which have brought the Turkish nation to 
its present deplorable state—the inability of the masses 
to read or write. Outside the Post Office, and in the 
galleries of the Government houses, professional writers 
are stationed, generally Armenians, Greeks or Jews, 
who pick up a few piastres a day by writing letters or 
petitions for their ignorant clients, who kneel and dic- 
tate their desires by their side. e 


The Turkish War. 


The war-cloud which has for months past been lower- 
ing over the Orient seems likely to speedily burst, and 
perhaps envelope all Europe in war. The Turkish Goy- 
ernment, after long hesitation, finally has assumed a 
tone of determined defiance. On March 19th the first 
Ottoman Parliament was opened in the palace of Dolma 
Bagtche, on which occasion the Sultan in person received 
the deputies in the grand reception saloon, as shown in 
our illustration. At one end of the apartment stood his 
golden throne, and the floor on the sides was covered with 
rich carpets for the accommodation of the Ministers and 
other high functionaries of the Empire. The Senators 
were assigned to seats on the Sultan’s right, and the 
Deputies on his left. Among the spectators were the 
members of the diplomatic corps, the high military and 
civil officials, the leading ecclesiastics and officers of 
various ranks. The Sultan caused his speech to be read 
by his chief secretary, Said Pasha, after which he re- 
tired to his own apartments. We give other pictures 
relating to the impending war, taken from the other 
side of the border between Turkey and Russia, At Kis- 
chineff, where the Russian commander-in-chief, the 
Grand Duke Nicholas, has his headquarters, the extreme 
severity of the past Winter on several occasions cut of 
communications, and large bodies of troops were called 
into requisition to clear the snow from the railroads. 


Reopening of Charing Cross Hospital. 


On the 3d of April this valuable inatitution, which 
had been closed for repairs during the previous year, 
was formally reopened by the Prince and I'rinecss of 
Wales. The ceremony took place in the “ Golding 
Ward.” The privileged spectators who had assembled 
in this apartment rose as the Prince and Princess en- 
tered, and, amid the strains of the National Anthem, 
took their seats upofi the dais. After a short religious 
service performed by the Bishop of Lordon and the 
Rev. F. W. Russell, Chaplain of the Hospital, an ad- 
dress was read to the Prince, descriptive of the im- 
provements which bad been made in the building, and 
bamed 








Albert Edward, after bimsell, and avother Alexindra, 
after the Princess, a request which was graciously 
complied with. The Prince, replying to this address, 
expressed the pleasure which he felt in taking part ip 
the proceedings. and his admiration of the arrange- 
ments of the institution, 


AT HOME AND ABROAD. 


—Orricers in the army of Saxony are not 
allowed to marry uutil they are assured of an income 
of about $250 per annum. 


—A cacep rattlesnake, fifteen years old, six or 
seven feet long, and as large round us a boy’s leg, was 
on exhibition at Jacksonville, Fla., a few days ago. 


—A recent census shows that the population 
of Portland, Me., is 35,031. The valuation of the city 
is $30,660,355, which is about $60,000 less than it was 
in 1874. 


—An application is to be made to the Boston 
School Committee to employ the tuners of the Perkins 
Institution for the Blind to tune and keep in order the 
pianofortes used in the public schools of that city. 


—Tnue introduction of Smyrna lace for evening 
dresses is one of Worth’s latest caprices. At his estab- 
lishment are constantly on view magnificent toilets, 
destined for Madrid balls and fetes, the Spanish Court 
keeping this season the principal Paris modistes in full 
employ. 


—Tue wax seals used by the Revenue Marine 
Service for the purpose of sealing the hatches of vessels 
entering from foreign ports Laving been found to be 
defective in their character, it is now proposed to use 
in their stead the wire and lead seals used for other 
purposes in connection with the collection of the 
revenue, 

—From all causes, one passenger out of 
3,800,000 who have traveled by rail in Great Britain 
was killed in 1875. and one out of every 280,000 was 
wounded, In the United States about 335,250,000 rail- 
road passengers are carried annually, and of this number 
about one in every 1,300,000 was killed, and one in 
330,000 injured. 

Tue French Minister of War orders that the 
ammunition of the corps d’armée shall be 170 rounds 
per man, instead of 130, carried as follows: 74 on the 
person of the soldier; 18.1 in the battalion caisson; 
47.4 in the ‘‘ammunition section” ; 38.5 in the park. 
This is a very necessary measure, he says, in view of 
the rapid firing of the new firearm. 


—Vienna is furnished with pneumatic watches 
or clocks, so that the time-pieces of the town, official 
or private, can henceforth be regulated by pipes, which 
are laid underground like gas-pipes, atmospheric com- 
pressed air being sent through them from the central 
office. By this means the clocks in connection with 
that apparatus indicate exactly the time of day. 


—Ir is now contended that “ bulldoze ’’ should 
be written ‘‘bouledose,’’? because the term originated 
among the French-speaking negroes of Louisiana. 
“ Boule,” says the critic, in French means a ball or 
bullet, and also, in colloquial phrase, the human head. 
So, ‘‘boule-doze ’’? may either mean a bullet put iuto 
the person or the administration of a “whack on the 
sconce.’ 


—Tue dogfish which Captain Boyton encoun- 
tered while crossing the Straits of Messina was bravely 
engaged by the famous swimmer, who gave the ferocious 
animal a prompt and telling gash in the head with the 
long knife he carries in his girdle. The fish turned and 
fled, but not without giving his antagonist a heavy 
blow with his tail, which bruised one of the captain’s 
shoulders. 


—A swarm of bees were dislodged from under 
the clapboards of an old house at Greenfield, Mass., last 
week, after they had been three years there. The re- 
moval of the clapboards disclosed a solid mass of honey 
extending up between the studding seven feet and five 
inches high, two feet wide and four inches thick. The 
honey, which was of the very best quality, weighed one 
hundred and fifty pounds, 


—A story told in the American colony at Dres- 
den is of an encounter between one of the young 
licutenants of the army and a stalwart American. They 
jostled on the sidewalk, and the officer drew his sword. 
Thereupon the American knocked him down violently 
enough to stun him, and having broken the sword over 
his knee, laid his card between the pieces, and pro- 
ceeded calmly on his way. 


—Jaran has a wonderful post-office depart. 
ment--for a new country. During 1876 postal letters, 
communications, and other articles transported through 
the mails numbered 30,362,914 ; the total amount of 
transportation was 13,400,115 miles, and the total cost 
of the department was only $713,244, owing to small 
salaries and cheap labor. Of the registered letters con. 
taining money only six were lost. No straw routes or 
steals. A most extraordinary country is Japan. 


—Mven indignation has been excited among 
foreign residents of Kobe, Japan, at the extraordinary 
conduct of the United States Consul in offering, without 
authority, an address on behalf of the foreign commu- 
nity to the Emperor, on the occasion of his recent visit 
to that place, and forcing it upon the attention of the 
Japanese authorities. In spite of repeated requests 
and refusals, the address was never presented to the 
Emperor, but the Consul caused it to be published as 
having been received by him. 


—A sINGULAR specimen of native Ilindoo Eng- 
lish in the shape of a petition for pecuniary help was re- 
cently received by an officer at Secunderabad. After 
imploring the beneficence of the regiment, the applicant 
stated: ‘I got three brothers and two sisters including 
me, but my brothers are dumless and they have no legs 
and hands, but for my another sister she have no eyes, 
and for myself I can’t talk, and besides that my brothers 
and sister they never eat rice nor bread except milk and 
sugar, and my brothers and sister they are turned as 
Christians.” 


—Some very practical persons have been inves- 
tigating the length of time it takes to transmit a mes- 
sage over the Atlantic cable. The first signal is felt in 
four-tenths of a second; but the following one goes 
through more rapidly. As many as seventeen words 
have been sent over the Atlantic cable in one minute. 
Fifteen can easily be sent under pressure; and twelve 
words a minute is a good working rate. A fact not yet 
explained by the scientists is that the electricity does 
hot move so rapidly from New York to London as in 
the opposite direction. 


—Tuere is in Paris a vast establislment— the 
most extensive of its kind in the world—where the 
imitation of pearls, diamonds, and precious stoncs 
generally is carried on with all the skill which modern 
ingenuity renders possible. The sand upon which the 
whole art depends is found in the forests of Fontaine- 
bleau. False pearls are lined with wax and scales of the 
roach and dace, which have to be stripped {rom the fish 
while living, iu order to retain the peculiar glistening 
hue. The setting is always of real gold, and the fasbion 





of the newest kind 
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CASTING BULLETS. FEMALE OPERATIVES PATCHING AND PACKING BULLETS. 









THE IMPENDING EASTERN 
CONFLICT. 
SHIPMENT OF MUNITIONS OF WAR 
FROM THE UNITED STATES. 


we prospect of a speedy decla- 

ration of war upon Turkey by 
Russia has led many people to 
men apeacqee the possible benefit of 
such an unfortunate affair to goods 
ot various kinds grown and manu- 
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factured in the United States. This 7 aul a 
disposition to estimate our gain by | (7 onan 
the affliction of our neighbors was = if LN MA 


greatly intensified by the reports of | ! rT 
the repeated shipment of large 2 | 
quantities of munitions of war to Me iN 
both Turkey and Russia. Sixsteam- {4 iin el 
ships have already sailed from (IN nu | ae iN: 
United States ports with guns, re- ; TTL ie? 
volvers, cartridges, saltpetre, and a 7 Pit 
sheet copper for shells, and five or \ Wd 
six sailing vessels have taken out Tn M Z A 
similar cargoes, Although the agents 3 ; 

of our heaviest firms engaged in the 
manufacture of arms and ammuni- 
tion deny that either of the countries 
supposed to be on the verge of war 
have entered into special contracts 
within several years, work is being 
hurried forward night and day to 
fill what look amazingly like con- 
tracts. 

It has been ascertained that 
Turkey is much better supplied 
with arms than was at first sup- 
posed, she having received over 
300,000 stand of arms from Provi- 
dence, R. I., within the past two 
Sec under a contract for 500,000 
-eabody guns—a breech - loading 
rifle similar to the Martini-Henry 
rifle used in England. These rifles 
are still being manufactured for and 
delivered to the Turkish Govern- 
ment, several officers of which have 
been in this country for some 
months past inspecting the arms 
and superintending their manufac- 
ture. This contract is said to have 
been made five yearsago, At the STORING ARMS AND AMMUNITION IN THE HOLD OF THE ENGLISH STEAMSHIP “‘ JOHN BRAMALL.” 
same time when this con- 
tract was made one was 
taken by the Winchester 
Metallic Cartridge Co., of 
New Haven, Conn., for 
the supply of 500,000,000 
cartridges, of which 
probably 200,000,000 are 
yet tobe shipped. These 
are made for use in the 
Peabody guns, manufac- 
tured by the Providence 
company. 

A firm in Springfield, 
Masgs., has also supplied 
the Turkish Government 
with 25,000 revolvers, of 
No. 44 calibre. Russia, 
too, has received a good 
supply of arms from this 
country, in pursuance of 
contracts with Smith & 
Wesson, Colt, and other 
manufacturers, one firm 
having supplied more 
than 200,000 revolvers in 
five years. The arm 
furnished is known as the 
«* Russian ’’ revolver, and 
is almost similar to the 
weapon used in this 
country during the civil 
war. ‘The first shipment 
of 20,000 was made about 
four years ago, and the 
order has been repeated 
from time to time. Be- 
side these revolvers, Rus- 
sian agents recently 
bought and shipped an 
immense quantity of 
sheet copper for the 
manufacture of ahells, 

ferring that metd to 

a, W ts used ‘by 
many firms. 

The last consignment 
is to Turkey, and con- 
sists of 10,000,000 car- 
tridges, weighing 700 
tons. They were made 
at New Haven, Conn., 
and were packed on 
board the English 
steamer John Bramall, 
which left the port of ; 
New York, to take on TRANSFERRING ARMS AND AMMUNITION PROM THE BARGE TO THE STEAMER, AT NEW HAVEN, 
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CONNECTICUT.--THE ORIENTAL WAR CLOUD—THE MANUFACTURE AND SHIPMENT, AT NEW HAVEN, OF METALLIC CARTRIDGES 


PACKING SHELLS. 


board the cargo, on the 13th of 
April. The Governments of Ger- 
many, France and the United 
States have on hand a vast quantity 
of ordnance supplies of various 
patterns, left from their late wars, 
and which could be bought at a 
low figure, but the two menacing 
Powers evidently have long been 
anxious to secure only the newest 
and most improved material. 
Unless some unavoidable delay 
occurs, the John Bramall will 
have started upon its voyage by 
the time this paper goes to press. 


EXPLODING AN IRON MINE 
AT PORT HENRY, N. Y. 
I iy our last issue we gave an il- 

lustration of a portion of the 
interior of the ‘*21 Mine” at Port 
Henry, Essex Co., N. Y., showing 
three pillars of solidiron ore, which 
had been uncovered by the work 
of unroofing the mine. Two of 
these pillars were 170 feet in 
height, and the third 140 feet. On 
Thursday, April 19th, a portion of 
these immense columns were 
broken to pieces by blasting, in 
the presence of over 200 guests of 
the company owning the mine. It 
was intended to reduce all three 
but owing to the failure of one of 
the batteries to do its duty, the ex- 
losion was not as successful as 
iad been anticipated. ‘Thus only 
2,500 pounds, instead of the in- 
tended 5,000 pounds, of vigorite 
were set off, and the resultant shat- 
tering of the rocks was little more 
than one-third of what had been 
— 

uite a number of the visitors 
went itto the mine ona car specially 
constructed for the occasion. They 
were let down by a wire rope on & 
frightfully steep incline about 250 
feet, then about seventy feet turther 
on a track that was 
almost perpendicuiar. 
Several trips up and 
down were made in 
safety. Then, when a 
dozen men were on the 
car, going up, it sud- 
denly swung away from 
the track, fifty feet 
above the floor of the 
mine, and dangled about 
in & most uncomfort- 
able and perilous way, 
greatly trightening the 
passengers. In effect 
the explosion was mag- 
nificent, and was fully 
uppreciated by the in- 
vited guests present, 
many of whom were 
prominent savans, civil 
engineers, officers of the 
regular army, and iron- 
masters. ‘lhe guests 
were posted on a large 
amphitheatre, about one 
hundred yards from the 
explosion, and had a fa- 
vorable view of the up- 
heaval of the masses 
affected. Fragments of 
broken rock and ore, 
tossed hundreds of feet 
high, fell like a rocky 
rain, but no one was in- 
jured. 

At Mineville it was 
snowing hard during the 
forenoon, and at Port 
Henry it was i aining. 


THE PONTIFICAL 
JUBILEE. 


DEPARTURE OF PIL- 
GRIMS FROM N. Y. 


) ONDAY, May 2st, 
_ Will be the fiftieth 
anniversary of the eleva- 
tion to the Episcopacy 
of Pope Pius IX. The 
occasion furnishes the 
cause of an immense 
pilgrimage to the Holy 
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EXPLORING THE MINE. 


NEW YORK.—EXPLODING AN IRON MINE—THE GREAT BLAST AT PORT HENRY, APRIL lorm, OF 90,000 TONS OF MAGNETIC IRON ORE. 


City from every country in the 
world where the Holy Father is 
revered. 

Mrs. General Sherman, who 
was appointed one of the ladies 
to organize the jubilee move- 
ment in America, has put forth 
great energy in the matter, and 
her efforts have been eminently 
successful. The private contri- 
butions from the diocese of New 
York will, it has been stated, 
exceed $60,000 ; those of San 
Francisco, $75,000; Philadel- 
phia, $30,000; Baltimore, 
$25,000 ; Brooklyn, $20,000 ; New 
Jersey, $20,000. Albany sends 
to Rome the sum of $6,000, 
exclusive of $5,000, contributed 
by the pastors to defray their 
Superior’s expenses while 
abroad. 

The Irish pilgrims from Canada 
who left Montreal on the 19th, 
reached New York City and 
had a reception at the St. Nicho- 
las Hotel on the evening of the 
20th. Early on Saturday, April 
21st, they, with a large party of 
Americans, went to St. Patrick’s 
Cathedral, where Cardinal Mece- 
Closkey offered a Mass and the 
Benedictio Peregrinorum, ac- 
cording to the Roman ritual. 
At noon the pilgrims preceeded 
to the Inman Line steamer City 
of Brussels, the entire passen- 
ger accommodation of which 
had been secured for the voyage, 
and amid hearty wishes of good 
luck started on their journey. 

They will first go to Liver- 
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NEW YORK CITY.—CELEBRATING MASS ON THE INMAN STEAMER “‘ CITY OF BRUSSELS,” WHICH SAILED, APRIL 21sr, WITH A LARGE PARTY 
OF ROMAN CATHOLIC PASSENGERS, ON A PILGRIMAGE TO ROME. 


pool, thence to Paris and to 
Lourdes, and, after a few days’ 
stay at the latter place, will 
proceed directly to Rome. For 
a long time past collections 
have been taken up in all the 
churches in this country, and it 
is thought that the amount that 
wil be given to the Pope will 
be very large. It is stated that 
the Canadian pilgrims alone will 
make an offering in cash and 
goods of $75,000, but the amount 
which will be given by Ameri- 
cans has not yet been ascer- 
tained. Cardinal McCloskey will 
not visit Rome during the pil- 
grimage, but, in order that the 
diocese may be represented by 
clergymen, he delegated the 
Rey. Dr. McGlynn, of St. 
Stephen’sChurch; Father Kear- 
ney, of the Cathedral; and Fa- 
ther Edwards, of the Church of 
the Immaculate Conception, as © 
his representatives. 

The estimated necessary cost 
of the entire trip, including the 
return ticket from Liverpool or 
Queenstown via the Inman line, 
(available at any time within 
twelve months) and fourteen 
days’ accommodation and re- 
freshment between Liverpool 
and Rome (with the privilege 
of sixty pounds of baggage free 
for the trip to Rome), will not 
exceed $300 gold. 

Our illustration shows the 
altar erected on the steamship 
for the accommodation of the 
pilgrims during the voyage. 


THE STEAMSHIP ‘‘ NEW ORLEANS, APRI!. 17TH, RESCUING THE CREW OF THE GERMAN FARK ‘‘ ONKEL ADERMANN,’ WRECKED OPF CAPE HATTERAS, FOUR DAYS PREVIOUSLY. 
FROM A SKETCH BY CAPTAIN DEARBORN, OF THE STEAMER ‘' NEW ORLEANS,”’—-RE PAGE lol, 
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WITH PIPE AND FLUTE. 

JITH pipe and flute the rustic Pan 
Of old made music sweet to man ; 

And wonder hushed the warbling bird, 


And closer drew the calm eyed herd— 
The rolling river slowlier ran 


Ah! would—ah! would, a little span, 
Some air of Arcady could fan 
This age of ours, too seldom stirred, 
With pipe and flute! 


But now for gold we plot and plan : 
And from Beersheba unto Dan, 
An Orpheus’ self might walk unheard, 
Or find the night-jar’s note preferred. 
Not so it fared when time began, 
With pipe and flute! 





BEAUTIFUL AS AN ARCHANGEL. 


BY 
BurKE O’FARRELL. 


CHAPTER XX,—(CONTINUED). 


UT why should the Lady Diana care whether 

the tale was true or false ? What did it matter 

. to her P Could she ever deign to stoop from her 

high estate to become that person’s rival? Could 

she who had reigned so long, who had played with 

the hearts of men, and had seen the haughtiest 

coronets laid at her feet—could she stoop to con- 
quer? Oh, never! 

Madame la Duchesse and all the ladies were per- 
fectly enchanted with Fiennes Court—with the 
ancient drawbridge and frowning portcullis, the 
shadowy banqueting-hall and the vast oak stair- 
case, 

A glorious Yuletide fire blazed up the chimney, 
and the great chandeliers lighted up every corner 
of the magnificent drawing-rooms, with their acres 
of pale-blue damask, their c@ld, polished floors and 
great glass panels, reaching up to the richly molded 
ceilings, as the ladies sat sipping their coffee; and 
Michael Fiennes moved about, on hospitable cares 
intent, 

“* But this is ravissant !”’ continued the duchesse. 
“What a home for a bachelor! Why, Monsieur de 
Fiennes, it is sinful, absolutely sinful, for you not 
to remarry yourself, and give this so splendid 
place a mistress, What rooms for a dance—what 
space —what grandeur—what floors,like glass soslip- 
pery! Diana, should you not like to see that so 
ovely person of yours, reflected in this mirror, 
white you essayed the ¢rois ¢emps with some eli- 
gible young heir to a crown, some archduke, or, 
at the least, a Prince Coriolani ?” 

“ Not being a Frenchwoman, I have not natu- 
rally such a passion for dancing as you, duchess,” 
jo campy Lady Diana, rather contemptuously. ‘“ Be- 
sides, your favorite hero, Prince Coriolani, was 
only an adventurer, after all—a handsome im- 
postor, who had thrust himself into society by 
means of his ill-gotten treasure, and a eau nom to 
which he had not the smallest right.’’ 

“Eh bien! if not Prince Coriolani, prince some- 
body else,” retorted the duchess, quite uncon- 
scious of the remarkable effect which Lede Diana’s 
last words had had on Mr. Fiennes; for, as she 
spoke without the slightest apparent cause, a deep 
crimson flush had suddenly suffused his dark fea- 
tures, dyeing neck and cheek and forehead with 
the same hue, and then had faded out again, leav- 
ing him deadly pale.. “It pleases you to make 
JSagons as if you despise the coronets ; but you like 
well to have them at those so pretty feet, my dear.” 

“ Mr. Fiennes will believe that [am a charming 
character, presently,” said Lady Diana, glancing 
towards the fireplace, where Michael Fiennes, hav- 
ing partly recovered his composure again, stood 
with his elbow resting on the great, white, marble 
mantelpiece, sculptured with classic mythology. 

“Oh! I will not misjudge your ladyship,” he 
said, smiling, ‘and I vote Madame la Duchesse 
very malicious.”’ 

“Oh, Diana and the duchess are always squab- 
bling,” said Lady Aylesford ; ‘‘ they amuse us very 
much at the Hall.’’ 

“Well, ma chére,’’ continued the duchess, “ if 
you do not love the dance, I know well what you 
do love: the arts, the antiquities, the legends, 
n'est-ce pas ? and | hear that for the gems of the 
old masters, the carvings of Gibbons, the works of 
Benvenuto Cellini, the etchings of Rembrandt, 
and all things like that, the galerie of Fiennes 
Court is renowned. Will you not ask us to come 
and view your treasures some day, M. de Fiennes, 
and show your Rubens gems to milady Diana. 
And that reminds me, was it not you M. le Due de 
Kingstown who were with us at the Académie 
Royale last Spring, when milady Diana fell into 
such transports over that little picture in what you 
call the cell des condamnés? A little picture, M. 
de Fiennes, representing the first scene in Goethe’s 
immortal work, where Mephistopheles stands in 
the presence of the three archanges to demand the 
soul of Faust; a little picture badly bung in the 
plafond, what you call skyed, and by somebody, no- 
body knows who! But to relate the story —— ” 

“Duchess, I beg that you will do nothing of 
the sort,” interposed Lady Diana, blushing and 
frowning. 3 

“And why not, in heaven's name, ma chére ?’ 
exclaimed Madame d’O. — “ Why blush to have 
your charity and goodness known f” 

“Charity!” echoed Lady Diana, with a curl of 
the haughty lip; “you are making a grave mis- 
take, duchess. Charity is a vind that cannot 
apply in any way to the service I have had the 
honor of rendering my friend Mr. Redfern.”’ 

“Bon !’" cried the duchess, with a silvery laugh. 
*« There is nothing that delights me so much as to 
listen to Lady Diana when she endeavors to hide 
her good qualities by putting herself forward the 
worst side possible.’ 

“ Thanks,” said her ladyship, bowing ironically. 
“‘You are working up fresh gold-mines of virtue 
in my chatacter every moment—first charity and 
now humility.”’ 

“ Pas de tout, ma chére -no fear!’’ cried the 
—. J bend Lucifer is shown as the model 
of humility we will give you to him, en mariage, as 
a good match.” sii ’ rn 

“When Diana and Madame d’0. have finished 





their argument we had better think of going; it 
is nearly seven already,” remarked Mrs. Craven, 
rather crossly, 

This belle, a trifle passée, was a lady who liked 
to monopolize a good deal of attention, and at 
present she was somewhat in the background; 
moreover, she thought that Mr. Fiennes showed 
himself decidedly too much aux petit soins with 
her lovely niece, and felt jealous, as usual, espe- 
cially as she had always nourished a secret feeling 
of envy against Lady Diana. 

“ Eh bien! I am ready,” answered Madame d’0. 

* But you have not told me which day you are 
going to honor me with a visit to examine the proper- 
ties,” said Mr. Fiennes, smiling. ‘Lady D-ana, 
may I venture to hope that you will come? It 
will give me so Poo pleasure to slow you the 
gallery; and I really think you would be in- 
terested in many things there. The gems of the 
old masters I need say nothing about; they speak 
for themselves. There are also some very fine 
modern paintings, Mulready’s, Etty’s, Scheffer’s 
and Birket Fosters ; also some portfolios of some 
very. rare original etchings and engravings b 
Rembrandt, Mare Antonie, Albrecht Diirer, etc. 
may praise my treasures without ag he added, 
smiling, ‘fas I had no hand in gathering them 
together. I owe everything to the taste and judg- 
ment of my predecessors. I simply paid down the 
money ond came into possession—a very sordid 
and soulless part of the business, you will think, no 
doubt, Lady Diana,” 

But her ladyship, ordinarily so eager and enthu- 
siastic about everything relating to her grande 
passion, was singularly cold now, and evidently 
wished to get out of the matter; nay, she seemed 
almost ungracious towards Mr. Fiennes. 

“Do not give yourself the trouble to make idle 
excuses, Lady Diana,” said the duchess. ‘“ My 
friend, I will certainly bring her, tucked under the 
wing.” 

‘* May I ask if we are included in the invitation ?”’ 
said Mrs, Craven, playfully, but evidently not well 
pleased. 

“‘ Most certainly, if you will do me the honor of 
coming,” answered Mr. Fiennes, courteously. “And 
now something suggests itself to my mind. The 
gallery is rather dark in the daytime, unfortu- 
nately, ond the light does not fall well—what little 
of it there is—though that cannot be helped in 
such a very old house; but at night, when the 
place is lighted up, the paintings show to the best 
possible advantage. I wonder if all the ladies and 
gentleman I have the pleasure of seeing here would 
honor my forlorn bachelor establishment by giving 
me their company to dinner some evening, and if 
Mrs, Craven Soul consent to do the honors of a 
bachelor’s table f’ 

“1 don’t know, really,’’ said Mrs. Craven, laugh- 
ing, affectedly. “I don’t think I ought to encour- 
age you in such habits, Mr. Fiennes, when it is 
so clearly your duty to provide the court with a 
mistress.’’ But she graciously consented at last, 
and, as every one received the proposition of Mr. 
Fiennes with enthusiasm (except Lady Diana, who 
said nothing), the dinner was fixed to come off on 
the following Thursday. ¢ 

Soon after that the ladies rose to depart, giving 
the signal to the gentlemen, who seemed rather 
loath to forsake their host’s wine ; and Mr, Fiennes 
managed to hand Lady Diana down to the barouche. 

“ Will you give me the address of your friend, 
Mr. Redfern ?” he asked, softly. ‘I should like to 
give him an order for a picture.” 

“You are very kind,” she replied, with excessive 
hauteur, resenting his request as a liberty. ‘I 
may have the honor to do so at some future time.” 
Then she swept into the carriage, and he began to 
arrange the bearskin rugs comfortably round her. 
“ Thanks,” said she; “I will not trouble you 
further. Lord Redesbrooke will manage all that.” 

Mr. Fiennes bowed rather coldly on his part, and 
moved aside; just then the horses began to move, 
and, disregarding the white and aristocratic hand 
which lingered for a moment on the carriage-door, 
Lady Diana bowed very distantly, with her own 
hands inside her muff ; and the barouche drove off, 
while Michael Fiennes returned bareheaded to the 
drawing-room, and threw himself down in an easy- 
chair by the fire. 

So this was their first meeting—their first meet- 
ing after that too well-remembered night on which 
he had first seen her, since when, in spite of his 
better judgment, her image had filled his soul by 
night and by day, sleeping and waking, at home 
and abroad-in his solitary walks through the 
dewy turnips, with his gun across his shoulder and 
his dogs at heels - in his homeward rides through 
the Autumn lanes, after a long day's hunting—in 
the cheerless Winter evenings spent alone by his 
childless hearth. 

Their first meeting after long, long weeks of 
separation, during which he had thought of her and 
dreamed of her, and loved her, till her image had 
become dearly familiar to his soul, and would 
apne at his side with the shadows of his dead 
children, the ghosts of his lost hopes and the 
spectre of his early manhood—conjured up, by the 
speechless, unutterable yearning of his strong man’s 
soul, from the dying embers and the fitful firelight 
from the shadows and the glow, to haunt his dreary 
solitude, till she seemed like a sweet reality, instead 
of a dim, impalpable fancy; a dream never to be 
fulfilled on earth. 

And now she had come, and he had seen her 
once more, had met the gaze of those clear blue 
eyes and heard the sound of her voice, that voice 
which had thrilled through his dreams so often. 
And they had met as strangers — as strangers, and 
more than as strangers. She had treated him with 
the most haughty reserve, with the most distant 
ceremony; she had barely spoken to him the 
whole evening, had scarcely deigned to touch his 
arm with the tips of her fingers when he handed 
her down to the carriage, and had not conde- 
scended to bestow her hand on him at parting, 
although courtesy almost demanded of her that she 
should do so. 


Meanwhile the Craven party were driving rapid] 
homewards through the great avenue of Fiennes 


“My dear Diana, what could 
behave so excessively coldly to Mr. 
the marchioness. 
your behavior.” 


| pene you to 
‘iennes ¢’’ said 


“You quite distressed me by 





“ Oh, let her alone, let her alone, unfeeling wretch 
that she is!’’ cried the duchess, with just indigna- 
tion. “I have no more patience for her remaining. 
In what has Monsieur de Fiennes offended your 
| majesty ungracious, that he is to be treated as a dog? 
| Va, ma chére! you are too disdainful for anybody. 

But did I not tell you true, Madame la Marquise ? 
Is he not beautiful as an archangel—the most 
noble and distingué of men, as he is the best ?” 

“ Who, to put the finishing stroke to the list of 
his perfections, declines to associate with his equals, 
and prefers the edifying society of some third-ra‘e, 


dealer and his wife (who probably breaks in his 
bargains for him), at the same time bestowing his 
discriminating affections on a person whom to 
look at is quite enough,” said Lady Diana, strug- 
gling nen gery | to keep the tremble of jealous 
passion out of her voice, while the tears wrung 
from her proud soul filled her eyes in the darkness 
beneath her vail, and her bosom heaved convulsively. 

“It is a lie, a mé hant lie, the tale of his ene- 
mies !”’ cried Madame la Duchesse, excitedly. “ He 
loves her not!’ 

‘“‘ How do you know?” asked Lady Diana, while 
she could distinctly hear the loud throbbing of her 
heart in the silence. 

‘‘How do I know?” repeated the duchess. 
“Because that he told me so with his own lips. 
He said that the thought had never entered itself 
into his head—that it was nothing but a coward 
lie set on the wind to injure his character by those 
who hate him.” ‘ 

“T thought there was nobody who did hate him, 
so good as he is, and so kind,’’ said Lady Diana, 
drawing a deep, but inaudible, breath, as if a 
heavy load had been lifted off her heart, and try- 
ing to suppress the accent of gs we 4 joy and 
hope from her tones, even as she had tried to 
suppress the mad, passionate pain but a moment 
before. 

“Then you know but little of the world, worldly 
as youare,” retorted Madame la Duchesse. ‘‘ Show 
to me, ma chére, one whom nobody hates, and I 
will show to you mediocrity the most mediocre, the 
more good, the more handsome, the more riche, 
the more distinguished is a man, the more of ene- 
mies he has in secret, who flatter him openly, while 
they attend the opportunity to stab him in the 
darkness.” 

Nothing more was said just then, as the barouche 
drew up before the hall-door of Heronsmere. Lady 
Diana, still with her vail down, ran hastily up-stairs 
to her room, where, having locked the door, she 
threw herself on her knees by the bed, and aban- 
doned herself to a passion of happy tears. The 
rest of the evening she was in the gayest of — 
gracious to everybody, sparkling and brilliant, 
with a new light in her eyes, a flush on her cheeks, 
and her face radiant with smiles. The Duke of 
Kingstown felt all his old pains returning as he 
looked at her, and Redesbrooke was fairly done for. 

** But what can have arrived to her,” soliloquized 
Madame la Duchesse; ‘ after having been in a tem- 
per most horrible all day, too!”’ 





CHAPTER XXI.—A DAY OF GOLD FROM OUT AN 
AGE OF IRON. 


| hy was long past midnight, and the last faint 
glow had died out of the gray wood-ashes when 
Michael Fiennes roused himself with an effort and 
went to bed; but even when he got there he found 
it impossible to sleep, and lay tossing restlessly 
from side to side, watching the wintry moon- 
beams creep across the black oak floor, and listen- 
ing to the old rococo clock in the dressing-room, 
which ticked steadily on through the silence, and 
ever and anon struck the hour in a silver tinkle— 
one, two, three, four, five—followed by the more 
sonorous notes of the other clocks all over the 
house—and still he could not close his eyes. 

For the hundredth time he was living over again 
in his mind the past evening, recalling with fever- 
ish eagerness every word that she had uttered, 
every look of her eyes, every varying expression of 
her haughtily lovely face—trying, but trying in 
vain, to find one grain of hope that his craving 
soul might rest upon. 

She was all that his wildest fancy had ever 

ainted a woman—so high-bred, so pure, so 
Faughtily innocent; the breath of defilement had 
never passed over her head; the whisper of passion 
had never dared to breathe itself into her ear; and 
the touch of profane hands had never violated the 
sanctity of her spotless majesty. She was like 
some rare white exotic that the rough, rude winds 
of the outer world had never blown upon. 

He thought of Aer, and then (involuntarily, as if 
shrinking irom such a profanation) he thought of 
Miss Henrietta Skinner: that shady dame of the 
bold, black, lustrous eyes, of the paint and powder, 
the languishing wiles and sparkling agaceries— 
and then he shuddered. 

Had he re | been on the brink of a skillfully 
arranged pitfall? Something told him that such 
had been the case, and that heaven had sent an 
angel in the guise of his hopeless love for this 
patrician beauty to save him from it. 

“Yes, she has been my preserver,’’ he mur- 
mured, stretching out his arms in vain supplica- 
tion to the impalpable image he had conjured up ; 
“yet at what a price!’ Then he cried, with a 
broken voice, and a heavy, tearless, voiceless sob, 
“Oh! my God! my God! hast Thou no hope for 
me on earth f” 

In spite of his sleepless night, Mr. Fiennes rose 
early as usual. The snowclad world was still 
sleeping beneath the frosty starlight when he 
turned out of his warm , and braved the hor- 
rors of his cold bath, from which his shivering 
valet, in the last stage of drowsy ill-humor, had 
just broken a surface of ice half an inch thick. 
Then he dressed himself, and sallied forth in the 
first gray glimmering of the Winter dawn to hear 
Mass, according to his custom, which, like the 
laws of the Medes and Persians, altered not; for 
Mr. Fiennes was a rigid Catholic, and performed 
all his religious duties with the rigorous austerity 
of a Carthusian. 

The rest.of the day dragged itself wearily out, 
and night came again, and after night “ the sad 





to-morrow.”’ The next day was Thursday, but he 


or rather sixth-rate, nobodies —a gentleman horse- | 


| could not even wait till evening—he seemed dying 
with thirst for one sight of her face; so he deter- 
mined to drive over to Heronsmere and make a 
morning call, and as an excuse he would order 
his gardener to cut him three bouquets for the 
ladies (Mrs. Craven, Lady Diana and Lady Ayles- 
ford). 

) he rang for Symonds, an: sent 
round his orders to the stud-groom that the horses 
were to be at the door by twelve sharp; after 
which he descended to the conservatories, and re- 
| mained there, stifling, for half an hour, watching 
the gardener as he cut three of the most splendid 
| bouquets that the heart of woman could desire -- 
| though I feel bound to confess that one exceeded 
| in beauty all the rest, and was composed of the 

loveliest heaths, the rarest ferns, and the most 
costly exoties that even the far-famed hothouses 
of Fiennes Court could produce. 

Half an hour afterwards, Michael Fiennes, ar- 
rayed in imperial sables, was tooling his team of 
matchless dark chestnuts along the hard, frosty 
road, to the tune of fourteen miles an hour; while 
the grooms, who sat behind with folded arms, ex- 
changed significant glances, as they made mute 
signs in the direction of the three bouquets, neatly 
and securely packed ina conical wicker-basket under 
the seat. 

As luck would have it, Lady Diana was alone ; 
tempted by the brightness of the fresh Winter 
morning, Mrs. Craven and Lady Aylesford were 
taking a turn in the park, and her ladyship occu- 
pied the pleasant morning-room alone, saving the 
presence of ‘l'otty and Bertie Craven, who were 
playing before the fire, and far too quiet to be in 
anything else but mischief, 

Lady Diana was sitting before the window 
which looked out across the wide and dreary park 
towards the dismal mere, interspersed with reedy 
islands, that gave its name to the place; the 
table was covered with painting materials, and her 
ladyship, with her palette and sheaf of brushes, 
was busily working away at a clever little picture, 
mounted on a small easel before her. ‘The paint- 
ing represented a group of little vi lage children 
sliding, and she was working up the background 
from the scene before her. 

She was still in what Madame d‘O. was pleased to 
call a good temper, and was humming a passionate 
little Spanish love song softly to herself as she bent 
over her easel, with the wintry sunshine framing 
her tall, elegant figure in its tasteful morning toilet, 
and intensifying the lights and shadows in her 
shimmering masses of pale-gold hair. <A smile, 
probably caused by her own thoughts, hovered at 
intervals round the corners of her lovely mouth, 
and a happy light flooded her clear oe 
eyés beneath those long, sweeping, gold-tipped 
lashes. 

What the subject of her reverie was I won't 
presume to say, but it was evidently a pleasant one. 
Perhaps she was thinking of a young crowned 
head she had once turned, to the detriment of 
State affairs, and of royal lips that had whispered 
delicious nonsense into her ear at a certain well- 
remembered ball at the Tuileries—perhaps she 
was wondering if she would ever be ‘la majesté’ 
in reality. 

So lost was she in her day-dreams that she quite 
started when the door was thrown open, wide 
enough to have admitted the Life Guards, and 
Mrs. Craven’s superb footman announced Mr. 
Fiennes. 

In he came, regal and magnificently handsome 
as ever, though his noble features bore traces of 
the inward fever which had consumed him for the 
last two days, bringing the freshness of the frost 
Winter morning with him, the rime on his grand, 
dark beard, and a bouquet of pure white flowers 
in his hand. 

“ Mr. Fiennes! Mr, Fiennes !’’ exclaimed Totty 
and Bertie, joyfully clapping their hands as they 
danced across the room to meet him. 

Lady Diana rose immediately, with a soft blush 
suffusing her fair patrician face. She tried hard 
to keep her heart from beating so fast, and the 
glad light from flooding her glorious eyes as she 
raised them to his face, but it was impossible; so 
she could only make a merit of necessity, and in- 
toxicate him with the loveliest smile on earth as 
she held out her small, white, aristocratic hand. 

He took it softly in his own, scarcely daring to 
believe the evidence of his senses. Why, she 
positively looked pleased to see him; positively 
was deigning to give him her hand, and smiling— 
oh! what a smile, too—with a face from which 
every trace of coldness and auteur had vanished. 
What could have wrought such a miracle? He 
was at a loss to imagine; but, whatever it was, his 
soul was none the less penetrated with a very 
third heaven of ecstasy, as he touched those deli- 
cate fingers with a sort of tender reverence, mur- 
muring to himself— 

“Oh! let me be awake, my God ; 
Or let me dream alway.” 





“T am afraid you will be disappointed, Mr. 
Fiennes,” said Lady Diana; “ Mrs. Craven and 
my sister are both out, and the gentlemen, too.’’ 

“In that case I fear I am intruding on you, 
Lady Diana,” he answered, courteously ; “ in- 
deed, I see you are engaged.” 

“Oh, no!” she replied, quickly, afraid lest he 
should leave. “I am not doing anything particu- 
lar, and somebody will be in directly, I dare say.” 

Mr. Fiennes fervently hoped that everybody 
would stay away as long as possible; and just 
then Lady Diana found time to remark upon the 
bouquet he held in his hand. 

* What lovely flowers, Mr. Fiennes!” ex- 
claimed she. “Have you, too, been rubbing 
Covent Garden ?”’ 

“No; they come from the Court conserva- 
tories,” he answered, “I brought them in the 
hope that you would do me the honor to accept of 
them, Lady Diana ; and also, let me confess it,’’ he 
added, with a smile, ‘as a pretext for coming to 
remind you of this evening.’ 

“You paid a very bad compliment to my 
memory, then, Mr. Fiennes,’’ answered her lady- 
ship, smiling in return, as she took the bouquet 
from him; and again their hands came in contact 
for a moment, and again his dark, bearded face 
reflected the blushes which rose to his very brow ; 





could bear his agony of restlessness no longer; he 





“ but let me thank you a thousand times for these 
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lovely flowers, though they really place me in a 
very grave dilemma.” 

**Indeed!’’ said Mr. Fiennes, with a jealous 
pang, and a suspicion which pointed in the direc- 
tion of the tawny-headed ex-guardsman. ‘“ May 
I presume to ask why ?” 

“ Certainly. Lord Redesbrooke has already given 
me a beautiful bouquet from Covent Garden, ex- 
pressly for this evening.” 

Mr. Fiennes bowed, with a great effort to con- 
ceal his disappointment, 

‘In that case, of course, I dare not hope that 
your ladyship will wear mine,” he answered, 
quietly. 

“Well, you see, as Lord Redesbrooke’s bouquet 
came first, he might think me unkind if I did not 
carry it,” said Lady Diana, musingly, as she buried 
her haughty little Bourbon nose in the waxy 
heaths and rare orchids. 

Mr. Fiennes bowed again; a jealous agony had 
taken possession of his whole ak and he dared not 
trust himself to speak. 

There was a pause for a moment, and then Lady 
Diana said, watching his dark face, while a soit 
light shone in her lovely eyes. “And yet, these 
flowers are so beautiful, that I have half a mind to 
risk Lord Redesbroke’s just indignation, and wear 
them to-night.” 

“Oh! Lady Diana, how can I ever thank you 
for your goodness to me ?” he exclaimed, with his 
whole face lighting up with a sort of glory, and 
his dark eyes glowing with love. 

“ You have thanked me,” she answered, quietly, 
as she bent over the flowers to hide her blushes ; 
and then Michael Fiennes became conscious that 
he had forgotten himself. 

There was a momentary pause, which was really 
terrible to Mr. Fiennes. And then, to change 
the conversation, her ladyship said presently: 
“ Ah! I see you are looking at my painting, Mr. 
Fiennes,’’ which he was not doing. 

** Ah, yes!’’ he answered, having recovered his 
composure by a violent effort. “ It is really quite a 
Mulreadyesque little bit, and wonderfully true to 
nature. You are an enthusiastic lover of art, Lady 
Diana.” 

“Yes, art is my grande passion, Mr. Fiennes,” 
she replied, while the light of enthusiasm came 
into her lovely face for a moment even then; 
“my refuge from the cares and petty worries of 
this tiresome world. What are you smiling at, Mr. 


Fiennes ? ( Zo be continued.) 





THE PIKE’S PEAK SIGNAL STATION. 
T the summit of Pike’s Peak, in Colorado, is 
located one of the‘Government signal-stations 

which are performing such valuable service in the 
observation of meteorological phenomena on be- 
half of the country’s trade and commerce. In this 
isolated spot, represented in our illustration, 14,000 
feet above the level of the sea, reside the men 
who are detailed to make constant records of the 
variations of the wind, the condition of the atmo- 
sphere, and the fluctuations of the thermometer 
and barometer, to be transmitted by telegraph to 
the Weather Bureau in Washington, where they 
are incorporated into the mass ,of similar reports 
from all sections of the United States as elements 
in the computation of the next day’s ** probabili- 


. ties.’ The scenery from the snow-clad summit of 


Pike’s Peak is grandly pictusesque, including a 
panoramic view of two hundred and fifty miles of 
snowy range, from Long’s Peak on the north to 
Spanish Peaks on the south. At the base of the Peak 
is the leading place of popular resort in Colorado, 
the Manitou Springs. This locality is situated in a 
romantic cove in the Rocky Mountains, looking 
eastward upon the great plains, and opening west- 
ward —a a deep narrow cafion or gorge, 
known as the Ute Pass, into South Pass, and the 
great mining regions of the Upper Arkansas River 
and San Juan. Lying in a semicircle around Manitou 
are quite a number of attractive points: Cheyenne 
Cajion; the Cafion of Bear Creek, leading up to 
Pike’s Peak; Williams Cafion; Ute Pass, with 
its red granite walls and falls of the Fontaine 
qui Bouille; the Garden of the Gods, which we 
have at geen J illustrated; Glens Aerie; Monu- 
ment Park, with its fantastic rocks; and many 
other piaces of scarcely less interest. The pano- 
ramic views takes in the prosperous and growing 
town of Colorado Springs, some five miles east 
of Manitou, on the Denver and Rio Grande Rail- 
way, and the village of Colorado City, between 
the two. The latter was founded by a party of 
adventurers who crossed the plains in search of 
fortunes during the Pike’s Peak gold excitement. 


SPIRIT PIOTOGRAPHS. 
CCORDING to modern Spiritualists, the soul of 
man is surrounded by a fluid mass which is its 
double. The soul-fluid is called perispirit (soul- 
envelope), and during life it constitutes the liquid 
medium by which the spirit is bound to the body. 
During sleep the soul leaves this sentinel fluid in 
the body, while it wanders forth to its colleagues 
in the heavenly ether. At death the soul takes 
possession of the perispirit, which it had only lent 
to the body, and carries it to the other world, 
where it hangs it up ready to draw on when occa- 
sion arises for a visit to the former haunts of earth. 
By means of the perispirit it is possible for the soul, 
in form of a spirit, to telegraph back to earth, and 
at times to make itself visible. The spirit takes 
on the form, and assumes the dress, in which it 
was accustomed to appear among men. When 
in this condition it falls under the physical laws 
of light, and can be photographed the same as-any 
real presence. Jt must not be supposed, however, 
that the spirit shows itself to everbody. On the con- 
trary, it is necessary to communicate through a 
as lium,” and toy the requisite faith, other- 
wise it is in vain to call the spirits from the vast 
deep. Any one who is willing to back his faith 
with the ready cash can at any time negotiate with 
a medium for the appearance of the spirit in the 
cloak of the perispirit, and, by payment of an extra 
commission to the agent, not only can a picture of 
the departed be taken, but the spirit can be dimly 
seen. To those who have investigated the matter 
from a scientific point of view, the only real thing 
about it appears to be the money which has to be 
paid to induce the spirits to rise. There is no doubt 
about the money, and there are suspicions in the 
minds of many persons that the medium and the 
materialized soul divide the gains according to the 
terms of copartnership. 








We present in this issue copies of spir't-photo- 
graphs which were actually taken in Paris, and be- 
heved to be genuine by the sitter. When the firs 
picture was taken there had been no incantation 
on the partfof the medium, and no ghost appeared ; 
but before the plate-holder was moved to the second 
notch, the spirit was called to the scene and 
appears in the background in somewhat ghostly 
habiliments. The engravings represent one of the 
ways in which this imposition is practiced, but there 
are others which can be employed with equal suc- 
cess. One way is to take a negative of a person vailed 
and dressed in the prescribed costume, and then to 
use the same plate onasitter and develop both sub- 
jects at the same time. ‘Thisrequiresa little skill in 
manipulation, but it can be readily accomplished. 
The only difficulty in the whole transaction is to 
understand how any one can be so credulous as 
to believe in the authenticity of the pictures. Such 
credulity usually indicates an unsound state of mind, 
and it has unhappily too often happened that 
believers in this sort of fraud have ended their 
careers in a lunatic asylum. The persons to be 
punished are the impostors who trade on the 
credulity of a certain class of people, and prostitute 
science to fraudulent gain. 


THE REUSS TELEPIIONE. 

MMHE telegraph is not permitted to have the last 

word: it is the telephone which speaks and 
claims our attention. According to observations 
made by Page and Henry, the magnetization and 
de-magnetization of a bar of soft iron is attended 
with the vibration of the bar, and the move- 
ment of the particles is isochronous with the mak- 
ing and breaking of this electric current. Upon 
these observations M. Reuss has devised an instru- 
ment represented by the two figures. No. 1 is the 
apparatus of transmission, and No, 2 the receiving 
instrument. At the station where a tune is played, 
a large tube, connected with a box, receives 
the vibrations of air produced by the musical 
instrument. The box serves to receive and rein- 
force the sound. On its upper side is stretched 
a membrane, which vibrates in unison with the 
concussions it receives. The problem is to trans- 
form the vibrations of this membraue into musical 
cadences by means of an electric current. The 
current is introduced and conducted by a copper 
leaf to a platinum disk. Every time the membrane 
swells up, the platinum pointer is touched, and 
the connection established; it is disconnected 
when the membrane returns to repose. Here we 
have the making and breaking of a current by 
means of the vibration or waves of sound. 

The box is connected by means of telegraph- 
wire with the receiving instrument, which may 
be many miles distant. This latter is composed of 
an iron rod, about the size of an ordinary knit- 
ting-needle, wound around with insulated copper 
wire, one end of which is connected with the 
air-line,and the other with the earth, to complete 
the circuit. The electro-magnet thus constructed 
rests upon a sounding-board, and is inclosed in 
a box, the whole arranged in a way to reinforce 
the musical tones as much as possible—copying, in 
this respect, the internal arrangements of a piano. 
What is remarkable in the system is the fact 
that the vibrations of the rod are exactly syn- 
chronous with those of the membrane, and con- 
sequently identical with the wave tones produced 
by the instrument,which may be played upon before 
the opening. Not only is the time indicated 
but also the note; the two elements which com- 

ose the melody—the heights of the sound and the 
interval between the notes—are automatically re- 
produced without the possibility of error. Tocom- 
plete the description of the instrument, it is 
necessary to add that in Figure 1 is a key and 
an electro-magnet, the usual arrangement of 
the Morse system to establish correspondence 
between the two stations. There must be a receiv- 
ing instrument not indicated in the cut. The extra 
apparatus can be dispensed with, as the telephone 
itself can be made to serve for purposes of commu- 
nication. To give the telephone its highest value, it is 
necessary to study the form to be given to the box, 
and also to add to the agreeable sound of the 
receiving instrument by introducing several iron rods 
in the bobbin. The instrument of M. Reuss differs 
essentially from the telephone of Mr. Graham Bell, 
previously described in these columns. It is by no 
means so perfect, but it is interesting as having 
been one of the pioneers in this branch of research. 








Knives and Forks. 


WE often laugh at the Chinese and their chop- 
sticks, or small, thin sticks of wood or ivory with 
which they eat, and fancy they must make very 
dirty work at their meals, yet they are cleanly and 
civilized compared with the habits of our ancestors 
some three hundred years ago. Then forks were 
unknown; each man had his own knife, and at din- 
ner seized the joint with his hand and cut off what 
he wished; the dish was then passed on to the 
next, who did the same. The knife then cut up the 
portions into small pieces, which were put into the 
mouth by the fingers of the hand unoccupied by 


the knile. 

In many parts of Spain at present drinking-glasses, 
spoons and forks are rarities; and in taverns in 
many countries, particularly in some towns in 
France, knives are not placed on the table, because 
it is expected that each person has one of his own, 
a custom which the French seem to have retained 
from the old Gauls, But as no person will any 
longer eat without forks. landlords are obliged to 
furnish these, together with plates and spoons, 

None of the sovereigns of England had forks till 
the reign of Henry VII.; all, high and low, used 
their fingers. Hence, in the royal households, there 
was a dignitary called the ewer, who, with a set of 
subordinates, attended at the meals with basins, 
water and towels. The office of ewery survived 
after forks came partially into fashion. We learn 
that when James I. entertained the Spanish ambas- 
sador at dinner, very shortly after his accession, 
“Their Majesties washed their hands with water 
from the same ewer, the towel being presented to 
the King by the Lord Treasurer, and to the Queen 
by the Lord High Admiral.”” The Prince of Wales 
had an ewer to himself, which was after him used 
by the ambassador. 

About the first royal personage in England who 
is known to have had a fork was Queen Elizabeth, 
but, although several were presented to her, it re- 
mains doubtful whether she used them on ordinary 
occasions. Forks came so slowly into use in Eng- 
land, that they were employed only by the higher 
classes in the middle of the seventeenth century. 
About the period of the Revolution, 1688, few Eng- 


lish noblemen had more than a dozen forks of silver, , 





along with a few of iron or steel. At length, for 
general use, steel forks became an article of manu- 
facture at Sheffield. At first they had but two 
prongs, and it was only in later times that the three- 
pronged kind were made. As late as the early 
part of the eighteenth century table-forks—and we 
may add knives—were kept on so small a scale by 
country inns in Scotland (and perhaps in some parts 
of England), that it was customary for gentlemen 
traveling to carry with them a portable knife and 
fork in a shagreen case. The general introduction 
of silver forks into Great Britain is quite recent ; it 
can be dated no further back than the termination 
of the French war in 1814. 








SCIENTIFIC INTELLIGENCE 


The Production of Phosphorus,—About half of the 
total amount of phosphorus consumed in the world is 
produced in Germany, in which country 250 tons a year 
are now manufactured. 


The Food of Eels.--The statement that the eel sub- 
sists on vegetable nourishment, probably originating 
from Albertus Magnus, is shown, by modern researches, 
to be utterly false. Examination of the contents of the 
stomach of numerous individuals show that the food 
of the cel is exclusively animal. It seems to be espe- 
cially fond of river lamprey. 


Poggendorff's Annals. — Arrangements have been 
made tor continuing the publication of the celebrated 
“ Annals Physics and Chemistry,” edited for more 
than fifty Fears by Professor J. C. Poggendorfl, recently 
deceased. They will be edited by Professor G. Wiede- 
mann, of Leipsic, assisted by Professor Helmholtz and 
the Physical Society of Berl.n. 


Report of Surveys in the United States.—<A second 
edition, revised to December 31st, 1876, has been pub- 
lished of the ‘Catalogue of the Publications of the 
United States Geological and Geographical Survey of 
Territories.’ Since 1867, forty-two publications have 
been issued, besides twenty-five maps. A considerable 
list of works in process of publication and in prepara- 
tion is also given. 

Nickel in the Dust of the Air.—M. Tisandier, after 
collecting the dust from the air at great elevations by 
means of balloons, has been subjecting the specimens 
to microscopic and chemical analysis. Some of the 
small particles proved to be magnetic, and on analysis 
were found to contain nickel. These small grains must 
therefore be regarded as of extra mundane origin, the 
same as meteorites. 

Cruelty to Animals.—The end of the tail of a young 
rat was skinned, turned over and inserted in the back, 
and held there by sutures till union occurred. Eight 
months alter, this “‘ handle’ was cut, and on the dorsal 
stump being pinched the rat evidently felt pain ; the 
sensibility of the stump, however, soon disappeared. 
The experiment was tried to see how the nervous 
centres could be effected, and was satisfactory to the 
professor; the rat has not been heard from. 


Color Blindness.—Professor Ogden N. Rood, of Co- 
lumbia College, has called attention to some cases in his 
own experience which, along with an experience de- 
scribed by Tait, seems to prove that our retinal appara- 
tus for reception of waves of light of medium length is 
more liable to be strained by nervous shocks, or by 
prolonged excitation, than that designed for reception of 
waves of greater or less length, Thus nervous derange- 
ment and prolonged excitation may produce temporary 
greon color blindness. 


The Effect of Breathing Pure Oxygen.—The ques- 
tion what effect breathing pure oxygen gas under the 
ordinary pressure of the atmosphere has on the animal 
organism has not hitherto been answered by researches 
with sufficient agreement. Further researches, there- 
fore, are desired on different varieties of animals in 
which should be shown, along with the phenomena 
externally observable in the animals, the nature of the 
change of blood, excretion of carbonic acid, character of 
the urine, etc. The Gdttingen Academy of Sciences 
offers a prize till November, 1878, for the best thesis on 
the above subject, 


Polytechnic Schools.—It is proposed to erect a new 
building for a Polytechnic School in Berlin at a cost of 
$3,000,000; and for the use of the Polytechnic School in 
Hanover the magnificent unfinished Royal Palace, upon 
whiclr several millions bad been expended, is being 
altered into suitable accommodation for the collections 
and lecture-rooms. Such a use of a palace is unprece- 
dented in European history, and shows how deep-seated 
must be the appreciation of the importance of scientific 
education to the progress of the country. The Hanover 
School will have the finest grounds, and will be, archi- 
tecturally, the grandest school edifice in Germany, if 
not in the world. 

German Naturalists.—The Society of German Na. 
turalists and Physicians held its annual session in 
Munich, February 18th, 1877, and celebrated at the 
same time its fifticth anniversary. The Ultramontane 
Common Council of Aix-la-Chapelle refused to grant 
permission to the Society to hold its anniversary in 
that city for fear that the undevout scientists would 
investigate the authenticity of certain religious relics 
which are held in great reverence there, and are the 
objects of worship on the part of thousands of p.igrims 
who visit them. The refusal created a great sensation 
in Germany, and was doubtless referred to in the ad- 
dress of the President when the learned men of the 
Continent were assembled together in Munich. 


Albertite.—A very curious mineral, known as al- 
bertite, is found in New Brunswick. It occurs in con- 
nection with bituminous shales, and has been by some 
regarded as true coal; by others as a variety of jet; and 
by others again as more nearly related to asphaltum. 
The true nature of the mineral was made the basis of a 
lawsuit in Scotland a few years ago, in which the 
amount involved was something more than a million 
pounds sterling. It resembles asphaltum very closely, 
being very black, brittle and lustrous; but it differs 
from it in structure, fusibility, and in its relation to 
various solvents. It differs from trae coal in being of 
one quality throughout, in containing no traces of 
vegetable tissues, and in its mode of occurrence as a 
vein and not as a bed. During twelve years 154,800 
tons have been shipped to the United States, where it 
has been used in the manufacture of oil, and to enrich 
illuminating gas ‘n Winter weather. 


Cavern Researches in New Zealand.—The Moa-bone 
cave is situated on the eastern side of the Middle Island. 
It was well-known to Europeans at the very beginning 
of the Canterbury Settlement; was even inhabited by 
some of the earliest settlers, of whom ample traces 
were left behind. There are several chambers belonging 
to the cave, some of them of considerable size,-but the 
excavations have been chiefly confined to the one nearest 
the entrance; in this many curious specimens of pre- 
historic times have been exhumed. Of the remains of 
Mammals may be mentioned bones of man, sea leopard, 
seal and dog; of birds, the bones of dinornis, and of moas; 
of fishes, bones of Hapuku; objects of buman workman. 
ship, canine tooth of dog, bored at base, needle made of 
humerus, aw! made of tibia, apparatus for lighting firo 
by circular motion, also. by rubbing lengthwise, and 
numerous flint implements. All of the articles have been 
carefully preserved, and will be compared with those 
found in caves of other countries. The period when the 
cavern was inhabited by man is evidently very remote. 





PERSONAL GOSSIP. 


Arsene Hovussaye is to dispute with Sardou 
the possession of the vacant chair in the French 
Academy. 


Simon Cameron is said to be thinking of ac- 
cepting an invitation to accompany ex-President Grant 
to Europe. 


Ex-Sgcretary or THE Navy Roperson has 
engaged rooms for the season at L'ttle Boar’s Head, 
New Hampshire. 


Count Von Arnim, who is at Nice, under the 
care of his daughter, suffers horribly, but bears every- 
thing bravely and quietly. He has become blind from 
erysipclas. 


Tur Czar of Russia has conferred on G, R. 
Champney, of Boston, the Order of St. Stanislaus, in 
testimony of his satisfaction at Champuey’s improve- 
ments in dies, coinage and gunwork. 


ALDERMAN Nicno tts, of Manchester, England, 
lately deceased, leit $500,000 for the establishment of 
an institution for the education and industrial training 
of poor boys above seven years of age. 


Parson Newman is about to retire from the 
active pastorate of the Metropolitan Church at Wash.n3- 
ton, and will start upon a lecture tour for the purpose 
of raising money to pay off the debt of his church, 
which amounts to $45,000 


Princess Freperixa, daughter of the King 
of Hanover, is certainly going to be married to the 
Duke of Connaught in spite of reports to the contrary. 
She is a very lovely young woman, not pretty, but of a 
swect nature and very accomplished. 


Mr. Freeman, the new legal adviser of the 
Post Office Department at Washington, is a native of 
Haywood County, Tenn., and is thirty-nine years old. 
He was a Union man during the war, stands well as a 
lawyer, and is universally respected by all parties. 


Mus. Mary Cowpen Clarke remains in Genoa, 
where her husband died. Mrs. Clarke's favorite souvenir 
is the picturesque armchair which some American 
ladies presented to her long ago, She is the sister of 
Clara Novello. The Villa Novello is the most beautiful 
in Genoa. 

Tue oldest living minister of the Presbyterian 
Church is said to be Rey. Noah M, Wells. of Erie, Mich. 
He will be ninety-five years old next July. He is a 
graduate of Union College and is in good health, taking 
an interest in passing events and scientific discoveries, 
and is seldon absent from church. 


GreNERAL Lonesrreet is described by a New 
Orleans letter-writer as a tall,*full-built man, wearing a 
frock-coat, round hat and gray side-whiskers of a mar- 
tial cut. His features are large and long, and his eyes 
dark-gray, with a piercing look, indicative of keen per- 
ception and a strong will: He is lame and walks with a 
cane. 

Governon Hampton is fifty; has been mar- 
ried twice, and is a widower. He had three children 
—two sons and a daughter. His eldest son, Preston 
Hampton, was killed at Gettysburg, and the second— 
Wade, Jr.—lives in Washington County, Miss. His 
daughter, Margaret, is the wife of Colonel John Hascall, 
of South Carolina, 


Genera Ionatigrr, who has been acquiring 
of late the reputation of a diplomatic Baron Munchau- 
sen, has come to his own relief. He gravely told an 
English newspaper man the other day that he was con- 
vinced there were false Ignatieffs roaming over Europe 
and granting interviews to newspaper correspondents. 
If this be so, how are we ever to know which is the real 
and which the false Ignatieff? 


Prince Gustavus Wasa, field marshal of the 
Austrian army since 1819, is dangerously ill and not 
likely to live. His age is seventy-seven. He is the son 
of King Gustavus Adolphus IV., of Sweden, who abdi- 
cated in 1809, and died in 1837. The prince is one of 
the last representatives of the old Wasa family. He 
married, in 1830, a daughter of the Grand Duchess of 
Baden, and his daughter by that lady is now Queen of 
Saxony. 

In 1761 Mr. Pitt resigned the premiership, 
having just created his wife a peeress. In 1868, Mr. 
Disracli resigned the premiership, having just created 
his wife a peeress. In 1766, Mr. Pitt created himself the 
Earl of Chatham and Viscount Pitt, and held both the 
premiership and the privy seal. In 1876 Mr. Disraeli 
created himself the Earl of Beaconsfleld and Viscount 
Hughenden, and held both the premiership and the 
privy seal. In April, 1778, Lord Chatham delivered his 
last speech in the House of Lords. In April, 1878, Lord 
Beaconsfield. Absit omen. 

Sicnora Biscaccrantt, the prima donna once 
so warmly admired in this country, is very ill and 
almost destitute in Rome. She was born in Boston, of 
an Italian father and an American mother, and doubtless 
has many friends here who would be glad to do some- 
thing for her relief. Mrs. George P. Marsh and Mr. G. 
W. Childs have aided her of late, and without their 
kindness she would have suffered severely. Those who 
feel disposed to contribute to a fund for her benefit are 
invited to communicate with Hon. G. P. Marsh, United 
States Minister at Rome, or John 8S. Dwight, Boston. 


Dr. Bonar is the best known preacher of 
Edinburgh. A recent visitor to his church gives his 
impressions: ‘The striking feature is the large, soft, 
dark eye, the power of which one feels across the 
church. There are no bold, rugged lines on his face, 
but benevolence, peace and sweetness pervade it. The 
first thought is that he is just like his hymns—wnot great, 
but tender, sweet and tranquil. His prayer was simple 
as a child's. His voice was very low and impressive. 
His sermon was an invitation, warm, loving and urgent. 
His power over the audience was complete. Even the 
children looked steadily on his face.’’ 


Princess Tiztanor, and other Russian ladies 
of good family, are zealous promoters of socialism. 
These fair conspirators disguise themselves in the gard 
of the peasantry, and enter manufactories as simple 
workgirls, and that not for the whim of a few dayd. 
They pass whole months in this rude labor, walking 
with bare fect, filling the commonest offices of servants, 
and using every effort to conceal their origin. No sacri- 
fice appears to them too great for the end which they 
have in view; they give their fortunes, and if ther have 
a stake in the paternal heritage which is detained by 
their parents, they do not hesitate to resort to a fictitious 
marriage in order to obtain it, so that it may be handed 
over to the community. 


Pror. Joun Ruskin certainly practices what 
he preaches. He says that his father le{t him $600,000, 
besides a great deal of real estate and many valuable 
pictures. His mother also left him $185,000. He gave 
$85,000 to his poor relations—oh, most excellent man! 
—sold the pictures, bought Brantwood, assisted a young 
relation in business at a cost of $75,000, spent another 
$75,000 in harness and stables, and has given $70,000 
to St. George’s Company, besides having spent $350,000 
variously. He is at present worth $270,000, and an- 
nounces that he intends to give his valuable Maryle- 
bone property to St. George’s Company, his Horn Hild 
ebtate to bis cousin, and the $60,000 which will remain 
to him be will invest and live and die upon its interest, 








{May 5, 1877. 
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GEN. MILES’S EXPEDITION AGAINST 
CRAZY HORSE, 2 
THE BATTLE oF WoLF Mountains, M. T. 


RAZY HORSE, with his confederate bands of 
Ogalalla, Sioux and Cheyennes —the latter 
under White Bull, Little Chief, and others—had 
fixed himself for the Winter in the gorges of the 
Wolf Mountains, at the head of Tongue River, 
Montana Territory. General Miles, Colonel of the 
Fifth Infantry, commanding at Tongue River, de- 
termined to make Urazy Horse change his Winter 
arrangements. With five companies of the Fifth 
Infantry, two of the Twenty-second, and two 
pieces of artillery, General Miles marched upon 
the Indian stronghold, in the end of December 
last, when the thermometer was twenty - eight 
degrees below zero. There is not a single cav- 
alryman at ‘longue River, though a regiment 
was ordered there last Fall. After a march of 
eleven days through snow two feet deep—and a 
pursuit of eight days—several squaws and children 
were captured, one hundred and twenty head of 
beef cattle recaptured, and Crazy Horse had to 
fight. Our engraving, from a sketch by an officer 
of the expedition, represents the battle on the 8th 
of January, 1877, in the gorges of the Wolf Moun- 
tains, at the decisive moment when the Indians en- 
deavored to flank the troops by occupying a high 
hill to the left and rear. Having failed to produce 
much effect on the line in the valley, the Indians, 
leaving a force dismounted in the timber in front, 
and on the other side of the river, sufficient to keep 
the troops in the valley occupied, moved their 
main force to the left, in rear of the hills on that 
side, with the intention of occupying the hills to 
the leftand rear. Casey’s company (A) was sent to 
drive them from the first hill to the left. He took 
the hill under a heavy fire, and had to fight hard to 
keep it; but he did so, and inflicted heavy loss on 
the Indians, killing their Great Medicine Man, Hi- 
no-ton-ka—or Big Crow—and one of the head 
warriors—a very brave and promising young Sioux, 
known to some of the scouts. Another body occupied 
a hill to the left of Casey, and McDonald’s compan 
(D) was sent to drive them from it, which the sol- 
diers did gallantly. Then the Indians massed in large 
numbers on the highest spur of the main ridge, which 
commanded the whole position, and took our line, 
artillery and all, in reverse. Butler’s company (C) 
was sent to take this—the key-point of the position. 
The company crossed the plain, about half a mile 
wide, to the foot of the bluff, under a heavy and 
continuous fire, which was redoubled on the left, 
when, under the leadership of the captain, it 
moved up the first rise in double-time. Butler’s 
horse was shot under him. The men, firing, ad- 
vanced at a run, scaled the precipitous height 
through snow and rocks and fallen timber, and in a 
snowstorm took the biuff crowning the height. The 
Indians gave up the conflict, The Indian loss was 16 
killed, including the medicine-man and the chief. 
The number of wounded is not known, buat in front 
of Butler and McDonald’s companies on the hills 
there were heavy traces of blood on the snow. 
The subsequent march up the valley also showed 
traces of blood for miles. The loss of the troops in 
the expedition was three men killed, eight wounded ; 
three horses were killed, one horse wounded; two 
pack-mules wounded in the train. 

In this action the Indians were armed with maga- 
zine guns, Sharp’s rifles, etc. For peowse who were 
said to be short of ammunition, they used it quite 
freely. They expended more than the troops. 

On the 14th of April, a large village of Sioux, 
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ABDUL-HAMID II., THE PRESENT SULTAN OF TURKEY. 


brought in by Spotted Tail, surrendered to Gene- 
ral Crook at the Spotted Tail agency. ‘Lhe village 
numbered about a thousand persons, mainly Sans 
Arcs and Minneconjous, under Roman Nose and 
other chiefs. The Indians asked permission to 
approach the agency in the style commonly used 
by them upon entering a friendly village, which 
was granted them. About 10 o’clock the warriors, 
to the number of perhaps 300, made a regular 
charge on the agency from several directions, yell- 
ing and firing their pieces in the air, At 11 o’clock 
the main village filed past the post, and went into 
camp on a spot designated by the agent. As the 
village was approached, about thirty principal 
chiefs and head men rode in a line into the fort, 
advancing slowly up the parade to the command- 
ing officer’s quarters, where, wheeling to the left, 
they faced General Crook, to whom they were 
presented by Spotted Tail. The son of Lone Horn 
first rode forward, and, laying his. gun on the 
ground, said, ‘‘ 1 lay down this gun as a token of 
submission to Gen. Crook, to whom I wish to surren- 
der.’ The chiefs all shook hands with Gen. Crook, 
and rode away to Pe their people in camp. On the 
15th inst. a council was held, in which the Indians 
were told what would be required of them by the 
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Government. They said that their professions of 
peace were sincere, and this is fully credited by all 
who saw them. They turned over to the agent up- 
wards of 1,430 ponies and horses, also arms, the 
exact number of which could not be ascertained, 
but the collection embraces many carbines taken 
in the Custer massacre. They are believed to have 
brought in many relics of that affair, and General 
Crook has given orders to spare no pains in the re- 
covery of such things. In the afternoon the peace- 
able Indians gave the newcomers a feast. 

On the 17th, runners reached Camp Robinson, 
Nebraska, from Crazy Horse’s last rendezvous, 
reporting that he was moving towards the agency 
with 2,000 people, with the intention of surrendering. 
The surrender of this band will leave the country 
clear of hostile Indians, with the exception of Sitting 
Bull’s band and a few stragglers from the bands 
which have come into these agencies. 





THE PRESENT SULTAN OF TURKEY. 


BDUL-HAMID IL., who, on the 7th of Septem- 
ber, 1876,was invested with the sword of Osman, 
as Sultan of Turkey, vice Murad V., deposed in 








consequence of his mental incapacity to transact 
the slightest business, is Murad’s younger brother, 
having been born in 1842, and is the fourth son of 
Abdul-Medjid. His mother dying young, he was 
adopted by a childless lady of Abdul-Medjid’s 
harem, who made him heir to considerable wealth 
which she possessed. Like his brother Murad, 
Abdul-Hamid led a very jovial life during his 
father’s lifetime, but his strong constitution en- 
abled him to withstand those excesses which have 
prostrated his brother. 

A correspondent of the London Daily Tele- 
graph recently gave a very interesting account 
of this prince, whom he describes as thin and 
sinewy-looking, with bright, dark eyes, and a 
quick, flashing glance. He accompanied Abdul- 
Aziz on his trip to Europe, and contracted a taste 
for French clothes and French customs, many of 
which he has introduced to his own household. 
He is exceedingly fond of maps—military, geo- 
graphical and statistical—the study of which is his 
favorite passe-lemps. According to the same cor- 
respondent, he is neither a drunkard nor a spend- 
thrift—indeed, if anything, he is somewhat“ near”; 
he is fond of animals, and is the husband of only 
one wife, living until lately at a small palace at 
Kiahat Hane with his two children ‘quite con- 
tentedly, « la Francaise, eating at the same table, 
and playing with the little ones like a model pater- 
familias.” 

Nevertheless the Sultan is a stanch member of 
the orthodox Old Turkey Party, and is ver 
punctilious in his religious observances, though 
rumor says he is not so strict a Mussulman as he 
professes to be. Though bitterly opposed to the 
Young Turkey Party, he is no fanatic, and is said 
to be well disposed towards the Giaours, always 
excepting the Greeks, whom he cordially detests. 
From April, 1876, he was kept as carefully under 
surveillance as his brother, and little was known 
about him, save that he had refused to mount the 
throne until his brother’s state was pronounced 
incurable, and that as a member of the Old 
Turkey Party he advocated war to the death rather 
than any compromise which should bring about 
the disintegration of the empire. Abdul-Hamid 
is the second of his name, his predecessor having 
been the only brother and successor of Mustapha 
III., whom he succeeded in 1774. He died in 1789, 
and his reign was one of war and bloodshed, as 
Joseph If. of Austria and Catherine of Russia were 
conducting an energetic campaign against the 
hated Turk, 

The present queen of the harem is new, and a 
new hove is strong; but it never retains the Sultan 
in his harem beyond the hour of his habitual ap- 
pearance in the Imperial study. By 10 o’clock 
in the morning, clad in a fur-lined anterie, the 
Sultan takes his place in the cheerful little room in 
the right wing of the palace which he has made 
his own—a little gem in its way, furnished in ebony 
and green velvet, its only adornments; a select 
library, @ number of maps hung on the walls, the 
busts of his father and uncle, and the portraits of 
his father and grandfather. The first person he 
sends for in the morning is Said Pasha, Grand 
Marshal of the palace, with whom he draws out 
the programme of his day; he then calls for the 
other Said Pasha, his first secretary, with whose 
assistance he carefully examines all papers sent to 
him from the Porte. Occasionally, while still in his 
dressing-gown, he receives Ministers on pressing 
matters; otherwise he works at his business till 
about noon, when he breakfasts, and shortly after 
reappears in his study, dressed in the Quaker-cut 











MONTANA TERRITORY,—THE SIOUX CAMPAIGN—THE BATTLE OF WOLF MOUNTAINS, JANUARY STH, BETWEEN THE COMMAND OF GENERAL MILES AND THE CONFEDERATE BANDS OF INDIANS UNDER CRAZY HORSE: 
SKETCHED BY AN OFFICER OF THE EXPEDITION, 
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COLORADO.—A WINTER’S DAY AT THE SIGNAL STATION ON PIKE’S PEAK.—SEE PAGE 155. 


black frock-coat called stambulee. Then commence the official recep- 
tions, generally followed by a second interview with his Grand 
Marshal, after which he either takes a walk in the palace grounds or 
a trip on the Bosphorus in his yacht. He dines shortly after sunset, 
takes no raki before his dinner, and no wine with the meal. Once or 
twice a week he invites some members of the Cabinet to spend the 
evening with him, and talks to them upon public affairs; other even- 
ings are devoted to music. He has a special pianist, an Italian, 
attached to the Palace, and sometimes the Palace troupe perform a 
pantomime for his amusement, He is personally averse to carriage 
or horseback riding, and it is seldom he travels in such manner. Late 
reports represent him as being 

utterly dismayed at Russia’s prepa- 

rations for war. 





CAPTAIN I. J. MERRITT, 
OF THE COAST WRECKING 
ComPAaNY. 

SRAEL J. MERRITT, of White- 

} stone, Queens County, New 
York, is of medium height, com- 
pactly built, has light hazel eyes, 
a florid complexion, iron-gray hair, 
and was born in the city of New 
York, August 23d, 1829. Like 
many another of our most success- 
ful men, his opportunities for ob- 
taining an early education were 
exceedingly limited. For more 
than a quarter of a century Cap- 
tain Merritt has been actively en- 
gaged in maritime pursuits, and 
after passing successfully through 
the various grades of apprentice, 
seaman, mate and captain, be- 
came, in 1853, Agent of the Board 
of Marine Underwriters, and sub- 
sequentiyeGeneral Agent of the 
Coast Wrecking Company of New 
York. Among his achievements 
in the latter capacity may be noted 
the saving of the ship Cornelius 
?rinnell at Squan, in 1852; the 
crew of the brig Kong Thryme 
on Barnegat Shoals in midwinter 
of 1856, for which he was awarded 
a gold medal by the the Life-sav- 
ing Benevolent Association of New 
York; the ship Great Republic 
and cargo, sunk in the East River 
in 1853; the passengers and crew 
of the ship Ohuentte Jerome, at 
Long Branch, in 1853; the ship 
Arkwright, at Long Branch, in 
1862; the ship Aquila, having as 
cargo the United States monitor 
Comanche, off California, in 1864; 
the crew, 65 in number, of the 
steamship Black Warrior, at 
Rockaway in 1859, for which act of 





steamship Australian, 
ashore near Galveston, 
in 1875. To these must 
be added the crown- 
ing feat of saving the 
enormous iron steamer 
DL’ Amérique, of the 
French Transatlantic 
line. This vessel was 
driven ashore at Sea- 
bright, N. J., on the 
night of January 7th 
last, and was floated 
off, on the 10th of April, 
through Captain Mer- 
ritt’s efforts. His ju- 
dicious and thor- 
oughly practical me- 
thod of handling this 
vessel has been al- 
ready illustrated and 
chronicled in FRANK 
LESLIz’s ILLUSTRATED 
NeEwspPaPer. Captain 
Merritt was given a 
complimentary dinner 
last week by the agent 
of the French line, and 
heartily congratulated 
upon his. remarkable 
success. 

NEW TUNNEL 
THROUGH: BERGEN 
Hit, N. J. 
Fy five years of 

constant labor, 
the second tunnel 
through Bergen Hill, for the special use of the Delaware, 
Lackawanna and Western Railroad, is now almost com- 
pleted, and will be opened for travel some time in May. 
This work has been made under the supervision of James 
Archbald, of Scranton, the chief engineer of the company, 
and Samuel Rockwell, the resident engineer. 

The tunnel is, atits east end, just three-quarters of a mile 
north of the east end of the old Bergen Tunnel; at the west 
end, however, the new one comes out of the hill within fifty 
feet ofits rival. It is twenty-seven feet wide in the clear, and 
eighteen feet over top of iron clear; its entire height is 
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CAPTAIN ISRAEL J. MERRITT, GENERAL AGENT OF THE NEW YORK COAST 


WRECKING COMPANY. 


bravery he was presented with NEW JERSEY.—THE EASTERN ENTRANCE OF THE NEW DELAWARE, LACKAWANNA AND WESTERN RAILROAD TUNNEL AT FOOT OF 


$500 in gold; the steamer City of 

Norwich, sunk and lying bottom upwards in 120 feet of water in 
Long Island Sound, in 1866; the steamer Dean Richmond, sunk 
and lying in 38 feet of water in the Hudson River, in 1867; and the 





SPIRIT-PHOTOGRAPHS.—A SUBJECT PREPARED FOR THE 
PHOTOGRAPHER.—SEE PAGE 155. 


JERSEY CITY HEIGHTS, 











No. 2.—The Receiving Instrument, 


THE REUSS TELEPHONE FOR THE ELECTRICAL TRANSMISSION 


OF MUSICAL TONES.—SEE PAGE 155. 
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twenty feet, and seven inches. 
The present course of direction of 
the Delaware, Lackawanna and 
Western Railroad, as it leaves the 
depot at Hoboken, is, it will be 
remembered, in the shape of a 
letter S, bending to the leit in or- 
der to gain the mouth of the old 
tunnel, and taking another turn 
upon leaving the tunnel. The line 
through the new tunnel will be 
perfectly straight. In point of 
actual distance there wiil be a 
gain of three-quarters of a mile, 
but the two stops now necessitated 
by two crossings of the Erie Road 
will be done away with, making a 
saving of at least seven minutes’ 
time at the point where the old 
road is intercepted. 

The work was prosecuted from 
fourteen headings, 7.e., east face, 
west face, and east and west from 
each of the six shafts. The total 
length of the tunnel, from face of 
masonry at east end to face of 
masonry at west end is 4,280 feet, 
there being 35 feet of arching con- 
structed outside of the rock faces 
at each end, to prevent earth, 
loose stone, etc., from falling on 
the tracks. At different points 
where the roof was not consid- 
ered to be absolutely sa‘e, the 
tunnel has been arched with biick, 
the thickness of the arch varying 
from 22 to 34 inches, and alto- 
gether 3,100 feet, or nearly three- 
quarters of the entire length, has 
thus been arched. 

The east approach to the tunnel 
is on an ascending grade of 27 
feet per mile, carrying the tracks 
overhead of the streets in Jersey 
City and Hoboken which are 
crossed by the new line; in the 
tunnel from the east to west faces 
there is an ascending grade of 
15.84 feet per mile; from the west 
face, westerly, it is level for 400 
feet, crossing in this direction, on 
a bridge, the Erie Railroad, then 


on a descending grade of 26.4 feet per mile to the intersection with 
the present line of the Morris and Essex R. R. The total cost of the 
improvement is estimated at $2,787,000. 


SPIRIT-PHOTOGRAPHS.—THE INTRODUCTION OF THE GHOST. 


SEE PAGE 155. 
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FUN. 


THE telephone will soon revolutionize domestic 
affairs, for the man, instead of blushingly telling 
his wife at the supper table that he will be de- 
tained at his office, can go down town and whisper 
through the telephone that it is lodge-night. 


LITTLE GIRL (looking at old lady's *jewelry)— 
** Please, grannie, give me those earrings?’ Gran- 
nie—‘* No, dear, I can’t spare them now, but whenI 
die all my rings and money will be yours.”’ Little 
Girl—** Well, grannie, but how soon will you die?” 


IRATE EDITOoR—‘‘ Excuse me, sir; our paper 
should be an authority on church matters. We 
have got a dean onour staff.” Clergyman—* Ah, but 
what you wantisa bishop.” Editor—* Why, sir?” 
Clergyman—* Because your statements continually 
need confirmation.” 


A LEARNED serjoant was once accused of having 
disgraced the Bar by taking silver from a client, 
the etiquette of the profession requiring that his 
fee should be in gold. ‘I took silver,’’ he replied, 
‘*because I could not get gold; but I took every 
farthing the fellow had in the world, and I hope 
you do not call that disgracing the profession.” 


“It’s all very well,” remarked a red-nosed man, 
in a bad hat and an ulster of tho vintage of ‘73— 
‘it's all very well to say, Let business revive; but 
what we want, sir, is confidence, public confidence, 
sir. Each of us must be willing to bring out our 
hoarded dollars and put them once more into cir- 
culation. Then the skies will brighten; then—by- 
the-way, I changed my vest this morning—lend me 
fifty cents, will you?”’ ‘ 

SHE was languishing upon a sofa, watching him 
affectionately as he skipped briskly about the room, 
putting things to order. Finally she said, in a low, 
sweet tone of voice, ‘‘George, darling, I don’t 
believe you will ever be a great man.’’ ‘‘ Why so, 
love?”’ he asked, wheeling a chair round on one of 
its legs and gracefully stroking it with a duster. 
‘** Because great men always have such lazy, good- 
for-nothing wives.” 

AT atime when rivalry was running high botween 
the Fourth Vermont Regiment, commanded by 
Colonel Edwin H. Stoughton, and the Fifth Ver- 
mont, an extensive revival occurred in the division 
to which both regiments belonged. One day word 
was brought to Stoughton that twelve men belong- 
ing to the latter had been baptized. ‘‘Orderly,” 
immediately exclaimed the emulous colonel, ‘ let 
fifteen men be at once detailed for baptism.’”’ 


‘‘ARE those genuine sausages?’ asked he of the 
butcher. ‘‘ Ya,” said the butcher, ‘‘dey ish gen- 
uine.”” ‘Made of dog and cat, and all that?” 
observed the man. “Nein! Nein! dey ish not!’’ 
indignantly replied the butcher ; “I makes no 
dog’s und cat’s meat in mine sausages.” ‘“ Well, 
then,’ said the man, walking off, ‘I don’t want 
them; I’m after the genuine article.’’ The butcher 
was annoyed at losing the customer, and gazing 
wistfully after him, reproachfully muttered. “ Ya, 
ya—it is sometimes better uff I tolds de druth.” 


TO HOUSEKEEPERS. 

THE receipt and full directions for making the 
celebrated Vienna Rolls, as made at the Centen- 
nial, will be found inclo:ed in each package of the 
Royal Baking Powder. In any case where it is 
omitted write to the RovaL Baking Powper Co., 
New York and it will be sent free. 


WONDERS OF MODERN SCIENCE, 


THE perfect accuracy with which scientists are en- 

abled to deduce the most minute particulars in their 
several departments, appears almost miraculous if 
we view it in the light of the early ages. Take, for ex- 
ample, the electro-magnetic telegraph—the greatest 
invention of the age. Is it not a marvelous degree 
of accuracy which enables an operator to exactly 
locate a fracture in a submarine cable nearly three 
thousand miles long? Our venerable ‘clerk of 
the weather’ has become so thoroughly familiar 
with the most wayward elements of nature that he 
can accurately predict their movements. He can 
sit in Washington and foretell what the weather 
will be to-morrow in Florida or New York, as well 
as if several hundred miles did not intervene be- 
tween him and the places named. And so in all 
departments of modern science. What is required is 
the knowledge of certain signs. From these the 
scientists deduce accurate conclusions regardless of 
distance. A few fossils sent to the expert geologist 
enable him to accurately determine the rock-forma- 
tion from which they were taken. He can describe 
it to you as perfectly as if a cleit of it were lying 
on his table. So also the chemist can determine 
the constitution of the sun as accurately as if that 
luminary were not ninety-five million miles from 
his laboratory. The sun sends certain signs over 
the ‘‘ infinitude of space ’’ and the chemist classifies 
them by passing them through the spectroscore. 
only the presence of certain substances could pro- 
duce these solar signs. So, also, in medical science, 
diseases have certain unmistakable signs, or symp- 
toms, and by reason of this fact, Dr. Pierce, of 
the World’s Dispensary, has been enabled to 
originate and perfect a system of determining, with 
the greatest accuracy, the nature of chronic dis- 
eases without seeing and personally examining his 
patients. He has spared neither pains nor expense 
to associate with himself, as the Faculty of the 
World's Dispensary, a large number of medical 
gentlemen of rare attainments and skill—graduates 
from some of the most famons Medical Colleges 
and Universities of both Europe and America. 
pe aid of Dr. Pierce’s system of diagnosis, these 
physicians and surgeons annually treat, with the 
most gratifying success, many thousands of inva- 
lids without ever seeing them in person. In re- 
cognizing diseases without a personal examination 
of the patient, they claim to possess no miraculous 
powers. They obtain their knowledge of the pa- 
tient’s disease by the practical application of well- 
established principles of modern science to the 
practice of medicine. And it is to the accuracy 
with which this system has endowed them that 
they owe their almost world-wide reputation for 
the skillful treatment of all lingering or chronic 
affections. This system of practice and the mar- 
velous success which has been attained through it, 
demonstrate the fact that diseases display certain 
phenomena, which, being subjected to scientific 
analysis or synthesis, furnish abundant and unmis- 
takable data to guide the judgment of the skillful 
practitioner arigit in determining the nature of 
diseased conditions, The amplest resources for 
treating ge or chronic diseases, and the 
greatest skill, are thus placed within the easy 
reach of every invalid, however distant he or she 
may reside from the physician making the treat- 
ment of such affections a specialty. The pecu- 
liarities of this scientific system of practice are 
fully explained in the Appendix of “‘ The People’s 
Common Sense Medical Adviser ’—a book of over 
nine hundred large pages, which is so popular as 
to have reached a sale of amost one hundred thou- 
sand copies within a few months of its first publi- 
cation. It is sent (postpaid) by the autlor of 
a.y adiress, on ag of one dollar and fifty 
cents, Address, R. V. Pierce, M. D., World's 
Dispensary, Buffalo, N.Y. ; 





HOME DRESSMAKING MADE EASY. 


SELEcT your patterns from our Spring and 
Summer Catalogue of Fashions just issued. The 
styles are exceptionally handsome, tasteful and 
becoming. Mothers who do their own family 
sewing will find therein every needful design for 
boys’, girls’, or infants’ outfits. Ladies wholly un- 
acquainted with the art of cutting and fitting will 
find that the most complex and difficult-appearing 
costumes are rendered perfectly easy and simple 
under the skillful management of our artists. Dress- 
makers and suit manufacturers can nowhere find 
more reliable guides for street or home costumes 
than those exhibited on our Plate of Fashions for 
the present and coming season. Colored Plate 
mailed to any address on receipt of 75 cents; 
tinted, or uncolored, 50 cents, Fashion Catalogue, 
neatly bound in cloth cover, also mailed post free 
on receipt of 75 cents; paper cover, 50 cents. 
Small or pamphlet Catalogue sent on receipt of 
address and a three-cent stamp. Address, FRANK 
Lesuiz’s “ Lapy’s JourNnAL”’ PatrerN Depart- 
MENT, 298 Broadway, N. Y. All orders for patterns 
must be sent to the same address. 


IS IT POSSIBLE TO AVOID SACRIFICE OF 
LIFE AT HOTEL AND THEATRE FIRES? 
Yes! There is not a hotel or theatre in New 
York that can burn down if the Fire Department 
are notified when the fire starts. Get the AUTOMATIC 
Signau TeLcecrarn Company to connect your build- 
ing with the Fire Department direct. Costs nothing 
comparatively. Office, 294 Broadway. 


ALL nervous, exhausting and painful diseases 
speedily yield to the curative influences of Pulver- 
macher’s Electric Belts and Bands. They are safe, 
simple and effective, and can be easily applied by 
the patient himself. Book, with full particulars, 
mailed free. Address, PULVERMACHER GALVANIC 
Co., Cincinnati, Ohio. 


Ilosretrer’s Sromacn Bitters will restore the 
digestive organs to their full vigor, and bring the 
disordered liver into a condition of perfect health, 
as certainly as sunshine dissipates the morning 
vapors. Fever and ague, too, is at once broken 
up by this powerful antidote to all miasmatic dis- 
eases. 


TRAVELERS find an easily prepared and most 
satisfactory beverage in the Vanilla Chocolate, 
prepared by Walter Baker & Co. A single trial 
will establish its popularity. Dealers in family 
stores everywhere supply it. 


Hearts are Captured 
By a beautiful complexion. All women know this, 
and if nature has denied it to them it can be acquired 
by using Laird’s “Bloom of Youth.” Sold by every 
druggist in the United States. 





Vanity Fair—For Meerschaums and Cigarettes, 
Does not bite the tongue. Always uniform and reliable. 


Burnett’s Cocoaine is the best and cheapest Hair 
Dressing in the world. It kills dandruff, a'lays irrita- 
tion, and promotes a vigorous growth of the Hair. 


Money Invested by us in sixty-day straddles has 
paid the investor five hundred per cent. We buy and 
sell stocks on two to five per cent. margin. Send for 
explanatory circular, free. W. F. HUBBELL & CO., 
Members American Mining and Stock Exchange, 46 Broad 
Street, N. Y.; P. U. Box, 2613. 


Lantern and 100 Slides for $100, 
H. T. Antooxy & Co., 591 Broadway, N. Y., 
pposite Metropolit Hotel. Chromos and Frames, 
Stereoscopes and Views, Graphoscopes, Megalethoscopes, 
Albums and Photographs of Celebrities. Photo-I.antern 
Slides a specialty, Manufacturers of Photographic Mate- 
rials. Awarded First Premium at Vienna Exposition, 


The Board of Health have advised that sealed 
wooden or metallic Coffins be used in cases of Diphtheria, 
Scarlet Fever and other mild or severe infectious or 
contagious diseases. Metallic Burial Cases and Caskets 
are the only article that can be thus sealed and made per- 
fectly air-tight and indestructible. Sold by all first class 
undertakers. Manufactured by RAYMOND MANUFACTURING 
Co., 348 Pearl Street, New York. 


Hard Wood.—The fact that it is the custom to 
finish the interior of buildings with hard wood, such as 
black walnut, ash, etc., makes it highly important that a 
material possessing elements of durability should be 
provided to apply to the surface of the wood. Messrs. 
Seeley & Stevens, 32 Burling Slip, N. Y., are manufactur- 
ing a material called Pellucidite, expressly designed for 
this purpose, which, judging from the high indorsements 
it is receiving, must be all that it is recommended. 


“Delighted!” ‘How Can You Arrorp It ?’’—Is 
what everybody asks. We are sending to the readers of 
this paper a set of four (4) handsome 6 x8 landscape 
Chromos, ‘Isola Bella,” ‘‘ Mirimar,” ‘* Scotch Coast,” 
“* Holland Coast,” together with three months’ subscrip- 
tion to our mammoth 16-page (64-column) paper, LEISURE 
Hours, containing the choicest serial and short stories, 
sketches, poetry, humor, etc. (one of Dickens's and one 
of Bulwer’s stories now running in it), for the smallsum 
of twenty-five cents to pay cost of printing and mailing, 
Money will be returned to any one not satisfied. J. I. 
Patten & Co., 162 William Street, N, Y. 


Cure for Consumption, —Dr. Pollock says the 
earliest symptoms of consumption is the wasting. mani- 
fested first in the face and hands, the sunken cheek, 
pallor, prominent cyes, etc. There is a feeling that the 
vulal powers are flagging. Nutrition is impaired, the 
liver becomes torpid, febrile indi ations appear, the blood 
is altered in quality. A general disturbance of ali the 
Junctions shows the steady progress of the malady. 
“If,” says Dr. Churchill, ‘‘on the earliest appearance 
of these symptoms, the patient takes daily about ten 
grains of Winchester’s Hypophosphite, the signs will all 
disappear in a period varyingfrom a few days to a 
month.” In view of these facts, the Messrs. Winchester, 
well-known chemists of John Street, New York City, 
have placed before the public this specific remedy for 
consumption— Winchester’s Hypophosphite of Lime and 
Soda—which they claim as being not only a remedy but 
equally a preventive in all cases of predisposition. It has 
been before the public and in the hands of the most emi- 
nent Practitioners of the Medical Profession for over 
eighteen years, and during that period has achieved a 
well-deserved success. 


Magic 
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For any of Frank Leslie’s Publications which 
contain Advertisements, furnished upon application. 


Address, MANAGER, 
Frank Lesuie’s Pusiisnixng House, 537 Pearl St., N. Y. 











PERFECTION! 


BOKER’S BITTERS. 


L. Funke, Jr., Sole Agent, No 78 John St, 
New York. P.O. Box, 1029. 








LEADING 
Mereantile Houses of New York, 


Printing Inks and Materials. 
EO. MATHER’S SONS, 60 JOHN STREET, NEW 
W YORK. Printing Inks. This paper is printed 
with our Pictorial Cut Ink. 





AMES CONNER'S SONS, PRINTERS’ FURNISHING 
WAREHOUSE, 28, 30 and 32 Centre Street (corner 
of Reade and Duane Streets), New York. 


Housefurnishing Goods. 
(HINA, GLASS, CUTLERY, Silverware, Refrigerators, 
’ and all House Furnishing Goods. E. D. Bassford’s, 
lllustrated Catalogue 





Cooper Institute, New York City. 
and Price List free, 








First-class Nurseries. 
CHOICE VARIETIES OF 
for house and garden culture, 
sent by mail, free of postage. 
Send stamp B CASE. Cat. 
Address L. B. CASE, Richmond, Inds 
F Strong Plants delivered free of cost safely 


r mail at your door. Satisfac- 
a tion guaranteed. Splen- 
6 for $1; 
13 for $2. Send for 
e 


did assortment of 
ROSES 
New Catal Plants, 
HOOPER, BRO. & THOMAS, 
Oberry Hil'N 





ER¢s 


urseries, West Chester, Pa. 








Traveler’s Guide. 


eee eee eee 


Colonnade Hotel, 


FIFTEENTH AND CHESTNUT STS., PHILADELPHIA. 
The most centrally located, and on principal promenade. 
COMPLETE IN EVERY DEPARTMENT. 


Terms, $3.50 per day. Elegant Accommodations. 


~ LADY INTRODUCERS WANTED 


for our Rubber Fancy Goods for Ladics’ and Children’s 
wear. Ladies’ Rubber Gloves, Aprons, Breast Pads, the 
La Perle Shields, Baby Diapers, Child’s Bibs, Curlers and 
Crimpers, Bed Sheets, Crib Covers, etc. Agents can real- 
ize very handsome profits by introducing our popular and 
fast-selling household necessities required in every family. 
Send for illustrated catalogue. LA PerLe Rousprr Co., 

90 Chambers St., N. Y. 


$20, $50, $100, $200, $500. 

ALEX. FROTHINGHAM & CO., Bankers and 
Brokers, No. 12 Wall St., New Yovk, make for 
customers desirable investments of large or small 
amounts in stocks of a legitimate character, which fre- 
quently pay from five to twenty times the amount in- 
vested every thirty days. Reliable Stock Privileges 
negotiated at favorable rates. Stocks bought and carried 
as long as desired on deposit of three to five per cent. 

Circular explanatory and Weekly Reports sent free. 











Perfection of Mechanism ! 
THE LIGHT-RUNNING 


“DOMESTIC™ 


sewing-machine. It does not irritate the nerves or tire 
the muscles; recommended by physicians. Double-thread 
Lock stitch ; Automatic, self-regulating Tension and 
Take-up; compensating journal, and noiseless movement. 
Uses the largest Shuttle; has most room under the arm; 
produces the best work in greatest variety. ‘ Domestic” 
Sewinc-Macuixe Co.,.New York, CuicaGo, and all lead- 
ing cities. 








ADDRESS ARTIFICIAL BEST Se 
S,,,-=° | GaeUns 
BO NUF?R 1 ALL CA 
CinGINNAT!.O, SOR LOUISVILLE 
legs above or below knee on Gov't osder. 

SOLD! Transportation and Order olAained Free. 


$5 ‘UNCLE SAM’ PRESS. 


Chase 314x544 ; Self-inking ‘Uncle Sam,’ $10. 
$5 ‘Best’ self-inking, with outfit, $6.50. 
37 ‘Best’ Press, No 2, with outfit, $10. 
$45 Evans Jobber. Stamp for Catalogue. 
W. C. EVANS, 50 N. Ninth St., Philadelphia, 


PHELPS, DODCE & CO., 


IMPORTERS OF METALS, 


SHEET-IRON, COPPER, BLOCK-TIN, 
WIRE, Etc. 


CLIFF ST., between John and Fulton, NEW YORK. 


25 


CHEAPEST IN 
. SATISFACTION 


to 














TIN-PLATE, 





MIXED CARDS, NO TWO ALIKE, with name 
10 ccnts. T. R. HUDSON, Chatham, N, Y. 





who have tried in vain every ad- 


SUFFERER vertised remedy for Nervous and 


Exhaustive Debility, will learn of a simple cure by ad- 
dressing Davipson & Co., 86 Nassau Street, New York. 


FRANK LESLIE'S 


BOYS’ AND GIRLS’ WEEKLY. 
DICK AND HIS DOUBLE, 


By N. D. URNER, 
A story full of unexpected situations ; and 


KARL CUTLASS; 


Or, 
The Boy of the Slave Ship, 
By ROGER STARBUCK, 
commence in this number. These, with 


OUTWITTING THE SHARPERS, 


By W. O. SropparpD; 


THE YOUNG RANGERS OF THE 
BLACK HILLS, 


By LIEUTENANT JAYNE, 


are the very best stories to be found in any boys’ 
paper in the country. 

With our next we will give patterns for Scroll 
or Fret Sawing, with full directions, and announce 
a Saw Distribution among our patrons. 

Amateur contributions, really good and honest, 
will be given. Games, sports, etc., will be carefully 
treated. 

The Boys’ anp Girts’ WEEKLY will be a perfect 
treasure of amusement. 

Show it to your friends, and tell them what 
capital stories it contains. 











UPHOLSTERY GOODS. 


ARNOLD, CONSTABLE & CO. 


Are Now Exhibiting a NEW and SPECIALLY 
ATTRACTIVE Selection of 


Raw Silk and ‘* Noel’ Tapestries, 
Together with their usual Large and Choice 
Assortment of 

Upholstery Fabrics and 
Drapery Materials 
IN GENERAL. 
N.B.—WHITE and COLORED HOLLAND and GOLD- 
BORDERED SHADES made and put up with dispatch. 


BROADWAY, cor. 19th Street. 
Special Announcement. 


CARPET DEPARTMENT. 
ARNOLD, CONSTABLE & CO, 


BROADWAY, cor. 19th Street, 


Have just made LARGE ADDITIONAL REDUCTIONS in 
the prices of their various stocks of 


CARPETINGS, 


And are now offering at prices much below those of many 
years past. 
A large assortment of all the newest styles and color- 
ings now in stock— 











FRESH CHINA MATTINGS. 


White, Red Check and new Fancy Styles. 


OILCLOTHS & LINOLEUM, 
PERSIAN CARPETS & RUGS, 


ETC., ETC. 


HOSIERY & UNDERGARMENTS 


ALL STYLES FOR 
Children, Ladies and Gentlemen, 
AT LOW PRICES. 


ARNOLD, CONSTABLE & CO., 


BROADWAY, cor. 19th Street, 


Special Sale 


HAMBURG EMBROIDERIES 
* On Monday, April 23d, 
ARNOLD, CONSTABLE & CO. 


WILL OPEN 
15 CASES 


At Half the Cost of Importation 


BROADWAY, cor. 19th Streg¢t, 














50 cents, | MICHAEL STROGOFF for FIFTY CENTS. 
Five Editions already Sold. 


Jules Verne’s New Story, 


MICHAEL STROGOFF 


From Moscow to Irkoutsk, 
Translatei from the French by 
E. G. Walraven, 

Now ready, and for sale at all news-stands 
and book-stores. The book is beautifully 
illustrated, bound in stiff paper covers, and 

sold at the popular price, 





50 cents. 
50 cents. 
50 cents. 


50 cents. 


50 cents. 50 CENTS. 
SO CENTS. 
50 cents. 50 CENTS. 
Be sure to buy and read this best work of 
50 cents, |this most remarkable writer, Admirers 


of ‘*The Mysterious Island,” ‘‘Three Thou- 
sand Leagues Under the Sea,” ‘‘ From the 
Earth to the Moon,” etc., etc.. have a rich 
treat before them in 


Michael Strogoff. 
Ask your newsdealer for it. PRICE ONLY 
Firty Cents. Sent to any address on receipt 


50 cents. 


50 cents, 





50 cents. of price. Address, 
Frank Leslie, Publisher, 
50 cents. 587 Pearl Street, New York 





TERY THE “POULTRY WORLD,” 
for 8 months, onl pet aid. Finely 
illustrated, n elegant monthly. $1.25 a year. 
With 12 chrom ‘or 7% centsextra. Address, 


Las iH. H. STODDARD, Hartford, Conn. 


Mrs. & Miss STEERS’ SCHOOLS, 
No. 12 East 47th Street and 62 West 12th Street, 
Kindergarten attached to each School. Omnibus from 
12 East 47th Street. 


The Best, Cheapest and 
MOST RELIABLE FASHIONS ! ! 


Ready for 


SPRING & SUMMER, 1877. 


Frank Leslie’s : 
Lady’s Journal Cut Paper Fashions. 


A large and complete Catalogue of one hundred hand- 
somely illustrated pages of new and standard styles, 
elegantly bound in cloth cover, will be sent post free for 
75 cents; paper cover, 50 cents. 

Acondensed Catalogue will be sent on receipt of a three 
cent stamp. 

An attractively colored Plate of Fashions, handsomely 
executed, showing life-size figures in costumes for Ladies’, 
Misses’ and Youths’ Spring Garments, mailed to any 
address for 75 cents; tinted plate, 50 cents. 

For any of the above, address, 


Frank Leslie’s Paper Pattern Department 
No. 298 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 








f Hall’s Magic Compound 

te the saly preparation, one pac of which 

will force the beard to grow thick and heav 

on the smoothest face (without injury) in 21 

days in every case, or money cheerfully re- 
25 cen 


od. r pack tpaid; 3 for 
B pen E. W. JONES. Ashland. Mass. 


5 Elegant Mixed Cards, with name, 10 
cts., post-paid. SARATOGA CARD CO., 
Saratoga Springs, N.Y. 





2 








May 5, 1877. ] 


FRANK LESLIE'S ILLUSTRATED 








NEWSPAPER. 
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The only House in America making a specialty of 


CHEAP JEWELRY. 





THE LATEST NOVELTIES AND THE LOWEST PRICES, 
ealers i. General Merchandise, Fancy Goods, and 

Pedlars will find Valuable Infor mation in our NEW 

ILLUSTRATED PRICE-LIST for 1877, in book form 

containing over 1,000 full-sized engravings of the 

latest styles of all kinds of Jewelry, Watches, cte, 
Mailed free, on receipt_of 9 cents postage. Orders 
svlicited from the Far West and da. 

A box of samples, containing two dozen (24) arti- 
cles of Jewelry, of our own manufacture, sent free to 
any address (post-paid) om receipt of One Dollar, 
to pay packing and postage. 


STEINAU JEWELRY C0. 


70 4th St., Cincinnati, 0, 


meer Gold Watch 

5. $20 and $25 each. “C “hains 
o $12, = match. Jeweiry ofthe same. 
C.O.D., by Express. Send stamp for 
Illustrated Cirenlar COLLINS MeTAL WaTcnH 
V4 ACTORY, 3'5 Broadway, NewYork. Ii>x 3606 


HAVANA LOTTERY. 


Drawings Every 15 D 
25,000 TICKETS, 787 PRIZES OF THE VALUE 


Address, 


P. O. Box 616. 














D4 co., Bankers, 
11 Wall Street, N. Y. 


ENGLISH PERAMBULATORS. 


Parents, before purchas- 
ing a coach for your child, 
call and see or send for an 
Illustrated Catalogue of our 
world - renowned New 
Improved Spring 
Front Coach, manu- 
factured in 200 dilferent 
styles. 

A. W. DABY, 
(Successor to ELDER & 
BROWN,) 

445 to 452 West St., 
New York. 

N.B.—In view of the scientific discovery of the age we 
have adopted a BLUE GLASS CANOPY TOP, 
which ¢ can be attached to any carriage. 


BL0008 PATENT HELIX NEEDLES 
ractory Otiver WorxsReooitch Enc. 

~— ADVANTAGES ~~ 

PATENT CLOTH STUCK PILLOR | 


THE THREAD. 


ILE IN THE WORLD 


‘OF $750 
TAYLUR 








KiSD NZ 
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HE FINEST POINT 


RESPECTABLE J 
LERS 
- HOWARD BLOOD 


PROPRIETO 


CANAL ST, NY. 


aaa FOOT & POWER 


Printag Fre. A 


Highest Centennial Award. 
Prices, from $5. © $150.00 


OBBERS 











Does work equal to highest coat eaevee, 
BE - ao. Ry Ave: 
Presses aoe nks, J, “ke. 
9 Fe eral’ ust] Tt A Barely bt, 


— SEND ‘STAMP FOR CATALOGUE 





RUSSIAN-TURKISH BATHS, 
GIBSON’S BUILDINGS, 
Cor. Broadway and Thirteenth Street. 


TI\HESE BATHS are the largest and most complete in 

the city. They contain the best features of the two 
most noted and valuable systems of bathing—the Russian 
and Turkish. The Russian, in the application of vapor, 
ani the manner of cieansing the skin, together with a 
series of douches and plunges, thus effecting relaxation 
and reaction, procuring a powerful and invigorating 
effect; the Zurkish, in the luxurious shampooing of the 
whole body. 


The use of cold water does not involve such violent 





shocks as is generally supposed. There is no discomfort 
attending the process; but, on the contrary, the sensa- 


tions produced are ot so pleasing a nature as to render 
these baths the means of real luxury. 


HOURS OF BATHING: 
From 7 A. M. to9 P. M., and on SUNDAYS from 7 
to 12 M. 
DAYS FOR LADIES: 
MONDAYS, WEDNESDAYS and SATURDAYS, 
__9A,M. tol P.M. 


A.M 


from 





Ft UN ALIVE! Mactc, 
MIRTH AL IYSTERY COM- 
BINED!! | The ved Dini 





rise '. uest- 
ed , defying detection. Noth- 
ing like them before. 15 cents 





= ddre: = 
EUREKA Sse e OND Nov ELTY COMPANY, 
Box 4614. 9 Ann Street, New York. 


MARE TWAIN’S 
PATENT SCRAP-BOOK: 


‘Gummed ready to re- 
ceive your scraps. 

No paste or mucilage re- 
quired. Prices from $1.25 
to $350 each, including 
postage. Send for Descrip- 
tive Circular. 


Slote, Woodman & Co., 
119 & 121 William St., N.Y. 


RICK NECK TIES —Can be worn 
the same as any TIE or Bow. 
Magic Transformation, the Invisible 
made Visible, Bijou Art Gallery, Ea- 
Mirror Charm. Bouguet of Flowers, 
All in each Tie: 

















Pe a 


chanted Beauty, 

Comic Muses, and Chinese Snuff-box. 

25c. each, 3 for 50c. Choice of color, black or blue. 
W. T. 


Mass. 
and Mar rphine habit cured painless. No 
Publiot y. Dr. CARLTON, 187 Washing- 
ton Street, Chicago, IL. 


. HILI L& & co, _ Ashland, 








OPIU 


DEGRAAF 





87 and 89 Bowery, 65 Christie Street, and 130 and 132 Hester Street, New York, 
STILL CONTINUE T0 KEEP THE LARGEST STOCK OF 


FURNITURE, 


& TAY LOR, 


PARLOR, DINING AND BEDROOM 

OIL CLOTHS, 

Mattresses, Spring-Beds, 
Etc., Etrc., 


Of any House in the United States, which they offer to 
Retail at Wholesale Prices. 





EH rank 


POPULAR 


=xcellent, Attractive and Cheap, 


The Presidents at Home. 

The Cathedral 6f Cordova. 

Elfie Leigh. 

An Open-air Kitchen at Naples. 

A Docior’s Story. 

Domestic Bliss. 

The Lapidary. 

A Gong Concert at Muong Pang, on the Borde’s of Laos 
and China. 

A Hippopotamus Adventure. 

An Eastern Dinner. 

In and about Santiago de Cuba. 

Cam aguian. By Joaquin Miller. 

Leguat’s Adventure. 

John Cornish’s Experience. 

Franklin. 

Gauchos Attempting to Lasso a Locomotive. 

Bes-y Small. 

Chaflinches Feeding their Young. 

Beatrice Cenci. 

Joseph IT. 

Wife in Name Only. 

Our Castle. By Catharine Earnsnaw. 

The Watch of Charlies I 

Waiting for the Train. 

Negro Music—The Handja or Sansa 

A Polynesian Drum. 

The Fidelity of the Dog 


By Benson J. Lossing, LL.D. 


By Hippol: te Piron. 


The Presiderts at Home: Mount Vernon. — Pohick 

Church. where Washington Worshiped—Washing 

ton’s Pew.—The Pulpit. —Birthplace of John Adams. 

— Monument to James Madison. — Last Residence 

of President Monroe, Prince Street, New York.— 

birthplace of William Henry Harrison. —Residence 

of John Tyler, in 1861.—Tomb of James Knox Polk. — 

Mr. Buchanan’s Residence at Wheatland.—Tomb of 

James Buchanan. —Birthplace of Abraham |.incoln.— 

Residence of Abraham Lincoln, Spring old.—Resi- 

dence of Andrew Jolinson.—-Birthplace of Ulysses 8. 

Grant. 

Interior of the Cathedral of Cordova, Spain, once a Moor- 
ish Mosque. 

Elfie Leigh. 

An Open air Kitchen at Naples. 

A Doctor’s Story. 

Domestic Bliss. 

The Lapidary. 

A Gorg Concert at Muong Pang. 

A Hippopotamus Adventure. 

In and about Santiago de Cuba: View of Santiago de 

Cuba. —Fortifications near Santiago de Cuba. —Along 

the Coast.—The Roadstead.—View from the Hill 

back of Santiago.—Slave Life in a Barracoon.—Lady 

with Cucuyos in her Hair—Scene on the San Juan 

River.—Turquino’s Peak, near El Cobre, Cuba.— 

Harbor of Santiago de Cuba.—Battery at the En- 

trance to Santiago de Cuba.—View on the Yumuri. — 

View in front of Slave Barracks.—Gathering Sugar- 

cane on a Plantation near Santiago. 

The Rape of Europa. 

Leguat’s Adventures. 

John Cornish’s Experience. 

Benjamin Franklin.—The Printing Office where he 

Worked in London.—His House.—The Philosopher 

showing the Press at which he Worked.—The Tomb 

of Franklin. 


FOR JUNE, 


CONTENTS: 


LITERATURE. 


ENGRAVINGS. 





Gauchos attempting to L1isso a Locomotive. 
Bessy Small. 


Leslie’s 


MONTHLY 


is now ready with the following 


How the Argos was Saved. By Jane G. Austin. 

An Ancient Japanese Punishment. 

Tree-climbing Crabs. 

Elephant-trapping in Ceylon. 

Nice. 

Blue Gentians. 

The Brownie of the West Bow. 

Female Accomplishments. 

A Fierce Encounter.—A Story of the Bush. 

The Forest Gleaner. 

Laying the Ghost. 

The Escape of David Menzies. 

A Floral Wooing. 

A Good Woman.—A Fairy story 

Central African Dwarfs. 

Two Views of a Subject. 

Woman's Lot in Russia. 

Writing. 

The Deer Mouse. By H. Beard. 

Early Summer in New York.—A Sidewalk Florist. 

George Graham, Clockmaker. 

A Narrow Escape. 

Home Beauties. 

Forest Industries. — Charcoal-burning. 
Charles A. Joy, LL.D. 

tecent Progress in Science 

Entertaining Column. 


By Ada Vrooman Leslie. 


By Professor 


Chaffinches Feeding their Young. 

Jeatvice Cenci, from the Portrait by Guido.—In Prison 
the Nght before her Execution, from the Statue by 
Miss Hosmer. 

The Little Farmer. 

The Well in the Desert. 

The Cavalry Charge, from the Painting by Dubasty. 

Our Castle. 

Watch of Charles I. 

Waiting for the Train. 

The Fidelity of the Dog. 

Negro Music.—The Handja or Sansa. 

Palmra, or Polynesian Drum. 

How the Argos was Saved. 

A Japanese Punishment in the Olden Time. 

The Tree-climbing Crab. 

Elephant-trapping in Ceylon.—Female Decoy Elephant 
Pulling down a Captive.—Captive Elephant Tug gging 
and Trumpeting.—Rage of Captive Elephant. 

Nice, from the Promenade des Anglais.—Costumes of 
Villagers, near Nice.—The Point Neuf, Nice.—The 
Monastery of Cimies.—Church of St. Reparata at 
Nice. 

Blue Gentians. 

The Brownie of the West Bow. 

A Fierce Encounter. 

The Forest Gleaner. 

Laying the Ghost. 

Escape of David Menzies. 

A Good Woman. 

The Deer Mouse. 

Early Summer in New York.—A Sidewalk Florist. 

A Narrow Escape. 

Forest Industries: Charcoal Pits in Germany.—Building 
the Charcoal Pit.—Sodding the Pit.—Charcoal-burn- 
ing in the Hartz. —Wetting the Sods.—Repairing a 
in the Pit.—Charcoal Pits in Paris during the 


lege. 
The old Bachelor’s Dinner. 





at once a circulation seldom attained in years. 


Frank Leslie, 537 Pearl 


This new Monthly, from its wonderful combination of merits, has won general favor and admiration, and reached 


Every Number gives 128 pages of excellent reading, embracing what would require volumes in other form ; and, 
with a hundred illustrations, furnishes reading full of interest, timely and educational. 


The ** POPULAR MONTHLY” can be found at all news-depots., 


128 Pages Quarto. 100 Illustrations. Price only 20 Cents, 


ANNUAL SUBSCRIPTION, 


$2.50, POSTAGE FREE. 


Street, New York City. 
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Pocket Coin Detector 


—Size of silver dollar; it tests size, gauge, 
and weight, U. S. Mint Standard; price 
25 cents, by mail; agents wanted; liberal 
discounts. J. W. SUTTON, 95 ‘Liberty 
Street, New York. 





— 


Young America Press Co. 
RRAY ST., ‘NEW YORK, | : 


the oldest house im the country in the business, sell 
re st and best hand ‘and be 















" a 
Sitar pests Tioly reese 
Circulars free. Specimen Book ia. tna dctanem. 








oO 
8 $750,000 Cash Gifts. 
Full particulars sent free. Prizes cashed. Address, 


J. DUFF & CO., Bankers, 


42 Nassau Street, New York. 








AMATEUR PHOTOGRAPHIC APPARATUS. 
2, Latest Invention. Everybody can operate with 
pee success. Complete, with chemicals, from 
5 to $25. Inclose stamp for circular. E, 'Sack- 
mann & Co., 650 De Kalb Ave., Brooklyn. N. Y. 








_ Agents Wanted. — 
$10 to $2 


and Chromo Cards. 
aid for 85 cents. 
. w. BUFFORD’S SONS, 


$5 to $10: 


a day sure made by Agents sell- 
ing our Chromos, Crayons, Picture 
125 samples, worth aoa sent post- 
Illustrated catalogue fre 

BOSTON. (Established 1830, 


Sample s Free. 32-page 








a ‘day to Agents, 








Catalogue. L. FLETC HER, 11 Dey St., N.Y. 
350 4 MONTH.—Agents wanted. 36 best 
selling art cles in the world. One sample 

free, Address, JAY BRONSON, Detroit, Mich. 





aan: PAY to se.l our Renper Printing STAMPS. 
Te! rms free. Taylor & Co. , Cleveland, 0. 
A WEEK to Agents. $10 Outfit Free. 
Pp. _ 0. VICKERY & CO., Augusta, Me. 
Sample Watch and Outfit free to agents. For 

terms, addres 88, Cc OULTER & Ce 0. C shicago. 
GA0 2 A DAY ean be made on a $60 SODA FOUN- 


1G “PAY. to sell my 
Terms free. Address, 
TAIN. For Catalogue address, CuapmMan & 
Co., Box 790, _M: adison, Ind, 
ANTED ME} to travel and sell to Denlers our 
ae new unbreakable glasschimneys and 


lamp goods. NOPEDDLING. Salary liberal, busi- 
ness permanent. Hotel and traveling expenses paid. 
MONITOR LAMP CO., 264 Main St., Cincinnati, O10, 


9937 i 











Rupper Printina STAMPs. 
E. 8. Miniter, Newark, O. 





year to Avents. Ou/fit and a $25 
Shot Gun free. For terms address, 
J. W ‘orth & Co., St. Louis, Mo. 


WATCHES. ‘Cheapest in the known world. 











Made by 17 Agents in January, 
with my 13 New Articles. Samples free 
Address, C, M. Linington, | Chicago. 





YOU will agree to distribute some of os cire roularts 
we willsend yous OHROMO IN G Frat 

and a 16 page, 64 column AMlestrated” taper F FREE & 
8 months, ine eae 0 centa to Agents 


ALL & 06.7 Bostor oston, 


HOW TO MAKE MONEY FAST. 


Easy work at Home. WE START AGENTS. 
SIMPSON & 8: & SMITH, 64 Cortlandt Street, New York. 


(ARDS 


~ 30 VISITING CARDS, no two 


alike, with your name finely printed, 
and & neat card case, post-paid, for 
:0c.; 6 packs, $1. Agents wanted. 
pee ve us. J. A MORRILL, Fulton, N. Y. 
TO BOOK AGENTS 
FRANK LESLIE'S HISTORICAL REGISTER OF THE 
CENTENNIAL EXHIBITION, 
of preparation for the past ten months, is now completed 
and ready for delivery, 
or bound in cloth, gold and gilt stamp; 


and in full morocco antique. Prices, 
and $15. 


wanted, Mass, 





which has been in course 


either in 10 parts, paper covers 
in half morocco, 
$5, $7.50, $10 


SULD ONLY BY SUBSCRIPTION 
Where no agent is working, 


to Publishing Office, 
the order. 


orders may be sent direct 
and an agent will be sent to receive 


Agents should now secure territory, and push the sale 
of this only compicte panorama of the Centennial Exhi- 
bition published, Address, 


Frank Leslie's Publishing House, 
537 Pearl Street, New York. 


“THE MAMMOTH PACKAGE, 
ALMOST GIVEN AWAY. 


1 Map of New York City, handsomely colored ; 1 Pack 
of Magic Cards; 1 Pack of Age Cards; 1 Ventriloquist’s 
Whistle; 1Shect of popular Music; 1 Tony Pastor’s Great- 
est Song Book; 1 set of Shirt Studs, very neat ; 1 Oroide 
Watch Chain, handsome; 1 Gent’s Collar Button; 1 Imi- 
tation Coral Scarf Pin. The above sent postpaid on re- 
ceipt of e5 cents. M. J. Ivers, 105 Fulton Street, N. Y. 








AND CATARRH REMEDY. 


TRIAL PACKAGE FREPF. 
Asthma relieved in five Binutes, 
an by its use a cure effected 

Price, per hox, $1.00, free by mail. 

Address, W. K. BELLIS, 
NDIANAPOLIS 














Ixp. 





THE VICTOkX 
AND ENTERPRISE! 
Mand-Inkers, #3 to #20, 
6 to 8350, 
eriden, Ct. 


RINTING | 


tae flied Saeed for § Self-Inke 
two stamps. J. COOK & CO., Mir’s, West's 





OH! Agents. Oh!! everybody. 
The Mustache Protector, 
only 25 cts. Circulars free as air. 
C. H. Barrows, Willimantic, Ct. 











Page Book of Wonders for a 3-cent. stamp. 
dress, B. FOX & CO., é 








MIXED CARDS (no two alike), withname, 10 cts, 
G@eD postpaid. | C. H. HOLT, Green Brook, N.Y. 


Western Gun Works, Chicago, Ti. 
20 Extra Assorted Visiting CARDS, with name, 10¢. 
TATIONERS, Agents, and others, supplied with Metal 
40: rk 
391 Canal ‘Street, New York. 
MIXED CARDS, with name, 10¢. and stamp, 25 

styles. Acquaintance Cards, ‘Loe. Samples for 3c. 

10c. and stamp. CLINTON Bros., C lintonville, Conn. 
WANTED all persons afflicted with any kind of 
Rheumatism, for relief, address with 
10 cents 
2 Extra Fine Mixed Cards, with name, 10 
cts., postpaid. L. JONES & CO., Nassau, N. Y. 





Revolvers to $500. Monster Ill. Cat. for 3-ct. stamp. 
satisfied. National Card Co. , Northford, Cc Conn. 
172 Fulton 172 Fulton St. ,N. Y. Re Illustrated C atalogue, with terms, 10¢, 
OUR NAME printed on 30 cards, 30 styles ‘for 
post paid. J. B. HUSTED, Nassau, N. Y 
ELEGANT CARDS, 21 styles, with name, 10 cents, 


postpaid. GEO. L REED & CO., NASSAG, N. Y. 








yor NAME PRINTED on 40 Mixed Cards 
for 1@c. Cuintox Bros., Clintonville, Conn, 


Fancy Cards, no two alike, with name, 10c. post. 


7-shot, $2.50, 70 kinds. Guns & Rifles, $5 
6 packs, 6 names, 50c. Money returned if not 
and Rubber Stamps, Seal Presses, etc. Wa. A. Force, 
M. W. DOWD & CO., Briston, Coy. 
stamp, P. 0. B . Box 132, Lancaster, Pa, 
FANCY CARDS, all styles, with name, 
25 paid. Nassau Carp Co., Box 50, Nass sau, mn Y 





NOW READY, 


Frank Leslie’s Lady’s Magazine, 


FOR MAY, 


1877. 


All the new Spring Fashions just received from PARIS, LONDON and BERLIN ; Choice Literature ; Latest 


Gossip in Europe and America ; Poetry; 


* hort and Continued Stories ; 


Hardsome Iiustrations, ete, 


EVERY LADY SHOULD SECURE A COPY. 
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SILVER. PLATED 
WARE, 


MANUFACTURED BY THE 


Meriden Britannia Co. 


No. 550 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 
FACTORIES, West Meriden, Conn. 
PROPRIETORS & PATENTEES OF THE CELEBRATED 


PORCELAIN-LINED i 


ICE PITCHERS |¢ 


Cleaner, lighter and more durable than the metal 
lined. The Porcelain is enameled on hard Metal, and 
CANNOT BE BROKEN OR CRACKED BY ROUGH 
USAGE. 
SILVER-PLATED 

PORCELAIN-LINED 
;% @ a | = 71 oe | 
ICH PITCHERS. 
THE LATEST IMPROVEMENT, 
ARTICLE MADE. 


TIEFEFANY c& CO., 
UNION SQUARE, N. Y. 




















AND THE BEST 





Send One Dollar for the Pocket Edition of 








Tables of Money, Weights and Measures, 
Abbreviations, Words, Phrases, Proverbs, etc., 
from the Greek, the Latin and the Modern 


F RANK LESLIE'S 





ILLUSTRATED 


NEWSPAPER, _ 








WEBSTER’S DICTIONARY 
Contains 18,000 Words, Rules of Spelling; 


Languages, Morocco Tucks, Gilt Edges. By 
Mail, when not otherwise obtainable, on Re- 
ceipt of $1. For sale by dealers generally. 


IVISON, BLAKEMAN, TAYLOR & 00., 
PUBLISHERS WEBSTER’S Scuoo. DicTIONARIES, 
138 and 140 Grand Street, New York. 
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E.D. Bassford, N. 6 wantdobay any 


China or Glassware, Crockery, Chamber or Table 
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ILLUSTRATED. wrsron 


Miniature View of Design 5. 1.~Wooden 


Vol. 1.—Wooden and Brick penttet, 
with details, 60 plates. Price $9. 


ON 


Medal awarded [Bi i We 
**for the cheap- 3) : 

ness and value 
of sundry Archi- 
tectural Publica- 
tions.’? 





DRAWING INSTRUMENTS, 





Miniature Elevation, 
Design 55. 
Vol. 2. ~ Wooden and Brick 
Buildings, with details, 50 
plates, Price, $9 


Min 


Vol. 
Build 
plates. 













‘tne leut of Perspective View, Plate 2x. 


Wooltett’ 8 Villas and Cottages, 40 plates, Price $:. 


PUBLISHERS, 
27 WARREN STREET, 


(Near Broadway, west of City Hall Park), 
New York. 


No. 


n Plans, Elevations and Details of Buildings of moderate cost. 
“eur page Catalogue mailed to any address on receipt of stamp. 








vation of Design 28, 
and Brick Buildings, 


vith details, 80 plates. Price $9, 


CAL ALOGUE OF BOOKS 


AWARDE DBy * Wis 
7 UNITED sTATES WY 





ARCHITECTU. RE, 


Ete. 





iature Elevation, 
72. 


- Wooden and Brick 
ngs, with details, 80 
Price, $2, 


A. J. BICKNELL & Co., 


kas Carpenters, Builders, S:air-builders, Masons, Stonecutters, 


And all who ery ee building or remodeling, should be supplied with our New Practical 


Sixty- 


Ware, Cutlery, Silver Wa House Furnishing 
Hardware, Cooking Ut Kitchen Furniture 
Refrige rators, Cream Freezers, Children’s Car- 
riages,or anything for your house ortable,enclose 
Sc. stamp to E. D, BASSFORD, Cooper Inst.,New 
York City, for his complete eres i. 
and Price-List and gave 50 per ent. 
beside getting new, fresh and elegant yet by 
best makers.— The most extensive assortment in 
the United States. s carefully delivered 
or shipped free.—E. D. BASSFORD, CooPpER 
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' FAIRBANKS 
Standard Scales. 


MADE WITH THE 


| Latest and Most Valuable Improvements. 











SCALES 


THE WORLD’S STANDARD. 


RECEIVED THE HIGHEST MEDALS AT 


World’s Fair, London...............1851 
World’s Feir, New York............ 1853 
World’s Fair, Paris.. Pisepecs aes 1867 
World’s Fair, Vienna.. 1873 
Worild’s Fair, Santiago (Cc hili).. .1875 
World’s Fair, Philadelphia........ 1876 


ALSO 
COFFEE AND SPICE MILLS, 
TEA AND COFFEE CANS, 
STORE TRUCKS, Etc. 
AGENTS FOR MILE§’S ALARM MONEY DRAWERS, 


FAIRBANKS & C0., 311 Broadway, N.Y. 


FAIRBANKS & CO., 166 Baltimore St., Baltimore, Md, 
FAIRBANKS & CO, 53 Camp St., New Orleans. 
FAIRBANKS & CO., 216 Main St., Buffalo, N. Y. 
FAIRBANKS & CO., 338 Broadway, Albany, N. Y. 
FAIRBANKS & CO., 403 St. Paul St., Montreal. 
FAIRBANKS & CO., 34 King William $t., London. 
FAIRBANKS, BROWN & CO., 2 Milk St., Boston, Mass. 
FAIRBANKS & EWING, Masonic Hall, Philade!phia, Pa, 
FAIRBANKS, MORSE & CO., Chicago. 
FAIRBANKS, MORSE & CO., Cincinnati, Ohio. 
FAIRBANKS, MORSE & CO., Cleveland, Ohno. 
FAIRBANKS, MORSE & CO, Pittsburgh. 
FAIRBANKS, MORSE & CO., Louisville. 
FAIRBANKS & CO., St. Louis. 

FAIRBANKS & HUTCHINSON, San Francisco, Cal. 











Colors hair a Natural Brown or Black. One application, 
No previous wash, All Druggists. 





DEPOT, 9 DEY STREET. 














SAMPLE CARDS, containing 
one each of the 15 Numbers, by 
mail on receipt of 25 Cents. 
Ivison, Blakeman, Taylor & Co. 

138 and 140 Grand St., W.¥, 





SPENCERIAN 
STEEL PENS 


Of superior ENGLISH man- 
ufacture: in 15 Numbers: suit- 
ed to every style of writing. 

For sate by ALL DEALERS. 

















J. H. JOHNSTON, Jeweler, 150 


I HAVE just bought, at a Sacrifice, a lot of DIAMONDS, and can offer caeentionnl Bargains for 
Cash. Perfectly-matched Pairs from 2 to 12 Carats. 


Bowery, Corner Broome Street. 








ChristianUnion 
EXTRAS. 


No. |. OUR CHURCH WORK: A Series of 
Papers by the Rev. Stephen H. Tyng, 
Jr., D.D., on Church Work. Setting forth in three 
arlicles: INGATHERING, TRAINING and WORK. 


No. 2. HOW TO STUDY THE BIBLE, by the 
Rev. Lyman Abbott, in four articles: MEANS 
OF STUDY; METHODS; MORE ABOUT METHODS; 
and STUDYING THE SUNDAY-SCHOOL LESSON. 


No.3. HENRY WARD BEECHER in the West 
(with Steel-plate Engraving of Mr. Beecher). Com- 
prising a brief account of his Western Trip, together 
with Notes by the Way,” in which he has given 
sketches of the people and places on his route. 


, THE CHRISTIAN UNION is a comprehensive 
Family Religious Newspaper. Terms, $3.09 per year, 
To Clergymen, $2.50. To new sub- 
Send for 


postage prepaid. 
scribers on trial for three months, 75 cents. 
Sample Copy. 
Sa Sent postpaid on receipt of 15 cents, or any two 
numbers for 25 cents. Address, 
HORATIO C. KING, Publisher, 
_27 PARK Pu ACE, New York. 


) Mixea unde, any name, post-paid 25 cts. 
l Agent’s outfit, 6c. ToLMAN & Co., Brocton, Mass. 


Rare & Exquisite Japanese Maples 
KISSENA 
asi yt 


At Reduced Prices. 

A full collection of HARDY TREES, 
SHRUBS, Specialties made of Rho- 
dodendrons, Roses, Hardy andGreen- 
house Azaleas, Magnolias, Fruit 
Trees, Ferns, and all the best novel- 
Re, tics. Catalogues free, and visits to 
the Nurseries at Kissena solicited. 


S. B. PARSONS & SONS, 


NU R SERIES. Flushing, Long Island, 


JOHN FOLEY, 


MANUFACTURER OF FINE 








GOLD PENS AND PENCILS, 


No. 2 ASTOR HOUSE, BROADWAY, N.Y. 


$3 PRINTING PRESS. 


Prints Cards, Env elopes, ete., equal to 
any Press, . Larger sizes for large work. 
Do your own Printing and Advertising, 
and save money. Excellent spare hour 
amusement for young or old; or it can 
be made money - making business any- 
where. Send 3-cent stamp for large [at 
catalogue to le. 


KELSEY & co., Manufacturers, Meriden, Conn, 


E T —For coating Hard Wood in 
P LLUCIDI E, private dwellings, churches, 
public buildings, ctes The most perfect article tor the 
purpose known.* Send for Circular to SEELEY & 










STEV ENS, 32 Burling Slip, New York. 





See Those Spring 

















Pommery “Sec” Champagne, 








HENKELL & co. HOCK WINES. 


Journu Freres Claret Wines. 


CHARLES GRAEF. Sole Agent, 
6) Broap St,, New YoRs, 





Suits, $8 to $30. 


JUNCTION OF THIRD AND FOURTH AVENUES, 


l & COMPANY. 








By sending 35 cts., with ae, a color 
of eyes and hair, you will receive by re- 


} 
turn mail a correct photograph of your 


THIS is 
NO future husband or wife. with name and 


HUMBUG, 7:0. Drawer 12 Fuitouviie: Ny. 


TD. WILSON XIN E= *<. 

W. D. WILSON & CO.’ 
CELEBRATED ILSON GLOSS IN& 
is used on Frank Leslie’s Publications. Office; 325 Pearl 
Street, New York, 
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